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VIRGIL MICHEL AND THE CONGRESS 


OF THE LAY C7 
NEVER met Vir- 


gil Michel. Until Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement ap- 
peared last year, Virgil Michel was just a name to me. Of course, I 
had often heard some of the old-timers in the liturgical and social 
apostolate speak about him and refer to his work, but he never 
really became a reality in my life. Like so many of the younger 
generation, I became interested in the current Christian revival long 
after Fr. Virgil had departed this world. 

Now, Fr. Paul Marx’s biography of Virgil Michel is published. 
I finally discover the man so many of my elders in the apostolate 
loved and respected. And what a discovery it has been for me to 
meet this man and his works today, 1958, some twenty years after 
his death! 

In a more significant way to me personally, I discover him upon 
my return from the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
held in Rome this past October. In the almost chance meeting with 
Virgil Michel after attending the World Congress lies the basis of 
my report on the Second World Congress to the readers of WORSHIP. 
Let me even broaden this statement and say that therein lies the 
basis for a report on the state of apostolate, U.S.A., this first month 
of 1958. 

Frankly, I returned from Rome with feelings of misgivings about 
the lay apostolate. Until I read the biography of Fr. Virgil, I couldn’t 
find the words to express my reaction. It was a kind of vague and 
nebulous premonition that somehow the spirit of the apostolate was 
dying, more so in our Western civilization, and more particularly 
in the United States. 

In saying this I am not laying the blame on the Second World 
Congress. The Congress only served to heighten a feeling I had 
already experienced in the United States the past year or so. And 
frankly, I couldn’t put my finger on it. 

Enter Virgil Michel. I wish he had attended the Second World 
Congress. I would have loved to hear him analyze it. But then 
again, that might not have helped me, either, for Virgil Michel was 
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a product of a different age. I doubt if he would have felt at home 
at the Congress. He probably would not have bothered to attend it. 
I really don’t think he would have quite understood what it was all 
about. 

I look in vain today for a man of the vision and range of ideas of 
Virgil Michel. I did not find such a man in Rome. I do not believe 
such a man exists in the United States. I look in vain for that pre- 
cious kind of creative man who is wrapped up in a whole new set of 
ideas and projects and tasks to be done. I don’t find him, and perhaps 
history only produces such a man every hundred years or so. 

What has happened the past twenty years since Fr. Virgil and his 
fellow band of pioneers enunciated and developed such (then) 
radical ideas as the doctrine of the Mystical Body, social action, the 
lay apostolate, the liturgical revival, personalism in social relations? 
Simply this has happened. Those ideas and germinating projects 
are no longer radical. They are no longer suspect. They are no longer 
unacceptable. They are no longer fresh ideas. We have gone a long, 
long way the past twenty years to clothe these things that Fr. Virgil 
labored for often under opposition, in respectability. We have gone 
a long way in institutionalizing them in American Catholic life. We 
have taken the curse off them. 

I had this same feeling on an international scale at the Second 
World Congress in Rome. 

Let’s take our annual inventory. The liturgical movement has 
made its gains, evidenced by the growth of WorsuipP itself, daily 
vernacular missals, short breviaries, dialogue and sung Masses, the 
great renewal of the Easter liturgy, use of the vernacular in the 
administration of the sacraments, fuller participation in the liturgy, 
national liturgical study weeks. 

Not at all that the job has been completed, but we know almost 
for a matter of fact that it will be completed in time. The gears are 
in motion; the machinery is functioning; the climate of acceptance 
is forming. There is no longer any doubt, any question, any sus- 
picion. The Holy Father, in Mediator Dei and in his talk to the 
Assisi Congress, has spoken and lent support. He himself has often 
pioneered the reforms that many thought were only pipe dreams 
in the days of Virgil Michel. 

The lay apostolate has likewise made its gains. At the World 
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Congress the Holy Father leaves no doubt in our minds about the 
role of the laity in the Church. He spends his time in his discourse 
at the Congress, not convincing us of the layman’s role, but in clarify- 
ing it, making it more precise. Within the past six years, two world 
congresses of the lay apostolate and many regional congresses have 
been held, and plans are already being made for a third world con- 
gress. 

In our Own country, movements such as the Christian Family 
Movement, the Sodality, the Legion of Mary are firmly established 
and growing by leaps and bounds. One can almost detect a band- 
wagon effect. The Young Christian Workers, after a pilgrimage of 
30,000 young workers from 87 countries of the world this past 
September and a major address by Pius XII urging its support, is 
on the move. In another ten years the YCW will be as entrenched in 
this country as the CYO. 

Terms such as Catholic Action, lay apostolate, lay spirituality, 
theology for the laity are no longer suspect. They are bandied about 
even by the hucksters in mass media publications. It is called Catho- 
lic Action to buy a pair of scissors which has the image of the Holy 
Father engraved on the handle. 

Finally, the social action movement in this country can also review 
its gains. The job of union organization, except for a few critical 
areas such as the white collar workers and migrants, is pretty much 
accomplished. The depression has been licked; communism is no 
longer an internal threat. Apathy has set in. 

One needed only attend the Social Action Week in Chicago last 
fall to sense the “agonizing reappraisal” that is going on among the 
social actionists. “What is the new goliath against whom we must 
mobilize our forces?” they asked. How can we re-light the sparks 
in the social action movement in this age of prosperity, conformity, 
suburbia and security? Men like Virgil Michel and even John A. 
Ryan would not be at home in the social action field today. They 
would die of sterility. 

Even in the field of education, the great social implications of the 
Mystical Body, the liturgy and the apostolate are filtering into text- 
books and curriculum. Bruce Publishers recently releases a four 
year high school guidance program, which is nothing but social in- 
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quiries developed by leaders of the Young Christian Students, and 
in one fell swoop the YCS high school movement may have died 
in the schools. Under the label of guidance, the social inquiry — the 
great gift of the specialized movements to the apostolate — will be- 
come part and parcel of the curriculum in most Catholic high 
schools. The social inquiry is no longer the radical idea of a small 
elite of “revolutionary” students and of a religious assistant hell-bent 
on revamping the high school institution. Now all students will have 
access to it in the classroom. 

Fides Publishers releases a new four year high school religion 
series, The Christian Life, by Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., one 
of Fr. Virgil’s disciples two decades ago. Once again liturgy, Mysti- 
cal Body, social doctrine, apostolate are packaged and will be fitted 
into the high school curriculum across the country. Elementary re- 
ligion programs are next in line. 

The revolution is taking place, not without great sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, pioneering, spade work, promotion, but nonetheless it is now 
running its course. Perhaps in our lifetime we can say “it is ac- 
complished.” Yes, accomplished and even supported in all its theo- 
logical details from the Holy Father down to the local seminary 
professor. 

This is what I might call the “middle-age” of the apostolate. The 
professional apostles ——the adequately paid, time-punching army 
of “new apostles” — are faithfully and persistently carrying out the 
reforms, whether they recognize them as such or not. They (I should 
say we) are the inheritors of the Virgil Michel tradition. This tradi- 
tion is not our brain child but we have adopted it, we believe in it, 
we are dedicated to it, and we are prepared to spend a lifetime im- 
plementing it. 

The middle-age of the apostolate, whether liturgical, social or 
lay, is the age of implementation, not pioneering. This, I believe, is 
the profound change in life that has taken place. And I really wasn’t 
able to identify it until I discovered Virgil Michel. 

To describe the change is not to be critical. Different historical 
ages have their different historical tasks. The Holy Spirit always 
calls the right men for the right jobs. The important thing is that we 
get everything into focus and know that we are participating in 
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history rather than merely be caught up in historical processes as 
sort of functionaries carrying out tasks which we neither realize nor 
appreciate. 

This is the focus in which we ought to place the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate. It brought together the apostolic 
functionaries from around the world to compare notes on how the 
implementation is coming along. The Congress was not the place 
to go to discover great new ideas. Rather, it was the place to go to 
have the official stamp of approval placed on the ideas which we 
are busy implementing. 

And that is what happened in Rome. In talk after talk, we heard 
no new ideas — in the sweeping sense of the word. We heard nothing 
that Virgil Michel had not talked about twenty years ago. But what 
a great sense of security to have those few working principles now 
accepted by the Church teaching, to have them ratified. If there was 
anything new at all, it came in the finer clarifications of these ideas: 
the theological details are being spelled out for us; the nice distinc- 
tions are being made; the definitions are being refined ; but the over- 
all thrust is no different than the thrust of Virgil Michel. 

And this is the primary reason why I don’t think Virgil Michel 
would have bothered to attend the World Congress. He would have 
been off and running in some new area of ideas. 

So, we are in the new age of the “organization apostle” as well 
as that of the organization man. It is the age of the sociologist, not 
the theoretician; the age of the scientist, not the age of the meta- 
physician ; the age of empiricism in science, sociology, psychology, 
law ; the age of the technician, not of the artist, the dreamer, or the 
pioneer. It is the age of Sputnik when, in the drabness of a life of 
conformity, everyone has his eyes on the moon. Never before have 
so many people seen so many invisible objects flying around in the 
heavens. We might almost call it man’s search for the Absolute, for 
release, for escape, for a way out of the intricate network of rela- 
tionships he finds himself caught up in. 

It is the new age of suburbia, routine, schedules, regularity; not 
the age of the spirit, freedom, creativity, of daring-to-be-different. 
This is not the age of Virgil Michel, Emmanuel Mounier, John A. 
Ryan. 
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The “organization apostle!” Dare I coin the word? I mean the 
endless meeting-going apostle, the professional apostle who is be- 
sieged by hundreds of requests to sit on a panel, lead a discussion, 
chair a meeting, organize a block, join a movement—and for what 
purpose if not “implementation”? 

This is the job the modern apostle is called upon to do. It is his 
vocation to implement, to carry out ideas, to institutionalize ideas, 
to promote ideas among great numbers, to organize projects. It took 
one kind of apostle to pioneer the idea. It took a Virgil Michel and 
a Karl Marx. It takes another type of apostle to work the revolution, 
to bring it about, to filter the ideas down into every nook of our 
society. This is the vocation of the modern apostle. Let us not here 
degrade it; let us merely recognize it for what it is, and then maybe 
we will be able to live with ourselves. 

I see now that it was a mistaken notion for me to go to Rome to 
the Second World Congress in anticipation of hearing a new idea, 
of discovering a new prophet, of finding even new forms of the 
apostolate. This is not the age of the prophet. Rather, we pick up 
our journals today and on every page we read, not the creative 
thinking of a Fr. Michel, but rather analyses by that new breed of 
thinkers —the scientists, physical and social. In our Catholic press, 
the sociologists are having their day——the family sociologist, the 
religious sociologist, the urban sociologist, the human relations ex- 
pert. The empiricists are having their day. They are analyzing the 
networks of social relations man finds himself caught in, while the 
psychologists are probing to find out what is happening to man 
within it all. 

Such is the temper of our times. Even if we proclaim all this good, 
let us not forget those few great souls who stood at the forefront of 
the modern era and conceived the original ideas in an atmosphere 
free from tranquilizers, hypnotists, and flying saucers. 

We can see the temptations to the spirit in this middle-age of the 
apostolate. It is the danger of smugness, self-satisfaction that things 
are going so well, of that comfy middle-spread feeling, the danger 
of that after-dinner fulness. 

We are almost too smart, too clever. We can plot a direct mail 
campaign to reach thousands, with multicolored brochures and 
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flyers, while a Virgil Michel would write personal, detailed letters 
— sometimes an exchange of fifty letters with one person —to de- 
velop an idea. We can make a professional appeal to the hundreds 
of foundations distributing money like wine to worthy causes, while 
a Dorothy Day can beg for pennies in a not-too-legible mimeo- 
graphed letter. We can get caught up so much in endless meetings 
that we might fail to recognize that we are spending most of our 
time talking to ourselves, to those already saved. We can get so 
institutionalized in our high-powered approaches that we lose sight 
of the person, that every specific, localized individual whom we can 
call by name and who is in need of our personal love. 

This whole business of the apostolate can become too mechanized, 
too professional, too high-pressured, too ruthless of people. Maybe 
it is time that we took a leave of absence and went off to some mis- 
sion post where we can live the life again among a handful of souls 
for a year or two—the way a Fr. Virgil refreshed his spirit by 
going off for awhile to live and work among the Indians. 

I say “maybe.” I don’t know, but somehow it seems to me the 
spirit has been dulled in this whole business of the apostolate. 

There was one tremendously hopeful sign I noted at the Rome 
meetings, and perhaps this can serve as a kind of prophetic sign to 
us all. There were two groups of apostles there, if I might speak 
generally. There were those “professional implementers” of whom 
I spoke, mostly from the Western countries where the apostolate 
has had some twenty or thirty years of flowering and where the 
Church itself is well established. But there was also another group 
of young, intense, spirited apostles from Asia, India, Africa, the 
Middle East — representing the colored world — where the Church 
is still in the early throes of missionary development and where 
parishes, schools, the press and other Catholic institutions are yet 
to be developed. No one would dare call these “middle-aged” apos- 
tles. 

All of us were struck by the number of dark-skinned bishops who 
faithfully attended the sessions and who came great distances and 
at great sacrifices with their priests and their lay leaders to partici- 
pate in the World Congress. This was all the more striking to me 
in face of the fact that not one member of the American hierarchy 
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was in attendance. No one could help note this contrast. And if you 
pardon me, I sincerely believe that if Virgil Michel were re-incar- 
nated today his eyes would be to the East, not to the West. I believe 
he would be interested in all the religious ferment of Asia, the Arab 
world, India and Africa and how the Church must make contact 
with all these non-Western cultures. 

I believe we in the United States have a great missionary contri- 
bution to make to these unChristian regions of the world. I believe 
the next ten years will find intense activity in the U.S.A. in training 
lay missionaries to be sent for tours of duty in all these areas — the 
Grail and the Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions are already in the field, 
and now the newly organized Lay Missionary Committee of 
N.C.W.C. In the near future the Young Christian Workers will be 
sending lay teams to Latin America and Africa. This undoubtedly 
will be a great contribution for the apostolate of the United States 
to make to the universal Church. 

The Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate certainly 
demonstrated again the bridging of distances within the universal 
Church of Christ. World immigration meetings were held in Assisi 
prior to the Congress ; an international Catholic Press meeting took 
place in Vienna; the International Council of Catholic Men and 
Catholic Women had meetings in Rome prior to the Congress; the 
Young Christian Workers had its international pilgrimage. Then, 
2000 attend the Congress of the Lay Apostolate. 

One can visualize the days in the very near future when interna- 
tional religious meetings will be as frequent and possible and mat- 
ter-of-fact as national study weeks. The day is not far away when 
jet planes can take us to Rome in six hours for week-end meetings 
on every conceivable kind of international religious problem. This 
holds tremendous significance for the future of the Church in our 
times. 

And perhaps it won’t be until great numbers of American Catho- 
lic leaders can have such international experiences that we will be- 
gin to break down the ghetto thinking and religious isolationism 
which is always such a constant threat to the Church in this country. 
It may well mean that our “implementing apostles” may have an 
opportunity in their lifetime to make a contribution to the growth 
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of the Christian revival in other parts of the world, particularly 
among the colored peoples of the world. 

These were the hopeful signs I saw in Rome, and perhaps be- 
cause of them, the spirit will not die but find new fire. Whatever we 
do, we dare not let the “middle age” apostles grow into “old age.” 
The Church must remain eternally youthful. Let us hope a new 
Virgil Michel appears on the scene, a new prophet, who will restore 
us to our youth. 

Vincent J. Giese 


COMPLETING THE DIALOG MASS 
WITH SONG! 


F THE dialog Mass be run in the manner 
described in the two preceding articles it is undoubtedly very ef- 
fective; it combines a well ordered participation of the people in 
the liturgy together with intelligibility of all the chief parts of the 
proper; it is also quite easy to do because it involves the use only 
of a lector. I submit that this is the minimum of development which 
makes the dialog Mass really worth while. 

But it is by no means the maximum of development. When any 
congregation can do this much with ease, it is both possible and 
rewarding to go further. For there remain unused those embellish- 
ments of the Mass which came into existence as accompaniments 
to the four processions ; the introit while the sacred ministers come 
in; the gradual and alleluia while the gospel book is carried to its 
place; the offertory while the gifts are carried up to the altar, and 
the communion while the people go up to receive their share of the 
gifts now consecrated. 

Originally these were all in the form of psalm-singing; and at 


* This is the last in a series of three articles. 
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various dates they all passed through the stage of being responsorial 
psalms, that is, psalms of which the verses were sung by a schola, 
but were punctuated by the singing of the people who kept on re- 
peating a responsory. 

This shows that, although the introit, gradual, offertory and com- 
munion have been for many centuries the exclusive prerogative of 
the choir the idea of the people taking a part in them is not alien 
to their nature and purpose. In fact traces of their former respon- 
sorial form are still clearly discernible in the introit and gradual, 
though no traces have survived in the offertory and communion as 
these appear in our missal. 

The purpose of these four chants is not merely ornamental ; they 
are intended also to propose to the minds of the faithful thoughts 
suitable to the action taking place while they are sung. If they are 
ever to do that again they will have to be in the vernacular. As things 
are at present there may be no vernacular singing at high Mass; 
but it has always been lawful to sing in the mother tongue during 
low Mass. And in his most recent encyclical on “Sacred Music” the 
Holy Father gives much encouragement to vernacular singing during 
low Mass, provided that what is sung is suited in style and content 
to the various parts of the Mass. 

There are indeed some arguments to justify the singing, during 
low Mass, of hymns which correspond to the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei; but while admitting that this is legitimate, 
I do not like the idea. Such hymns withdraw the people at these 
points from that participation in the liturgy itself which is possible 
to them if they say these things together with the priest. They sub- 
stitute paraliturgy for genuine liturgy without adequate reason. If 
a Gloria-hymn overlays the collect or epistle, this is an abuse; if the 
priest has to wait till the end of it for the collect, it causes a marked 
delay. On the whole I feel that hymns of this type are better avoided. 

But when it comes to the introit, gradual, offertory and com- 
munion we have a different position. For these genuine liturgy (that 
is, use of the Latin text) is not possible for the people at dialog 
Mass. There is every reason why these items should be replaced by 
paraliturgy in the form of vernacular singing which can fulfill their 
double purpose — namely, embellishment of the ceremony, and 
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provision of suitable thoughts. And such singing can be properly 
integrated into the Mass, yet need not cause any delay except at one 
point —the gradual. Even there the delay may be very slight. 

What form should this singing take, and when should it be done? 
In my opinion we come most closely to the original form and pur- 
pose if we use responsorial psalmody at those times when the proces- 
sions which such psalmody used to accompany are taking place (or 
may take place). And with the translation of the Gelineau psalms 
into English we now have at our disposal material which is suitable 
in itself and quite easy to use.” 

The Mass, for example, may open with the singing of Ps. 42. A 
cantor intones, to its simple melody, the antiphon “I will go to the 
altar of God, praise the God of my joy.” All the people repeat it. A 
small choir of about four persons sings the first verse: “Defend me, 
O God, and plead my cause against a godless nation ; from deceitful 
and cunning men rescue me, O God.” The people repeat their anti- 
phon. The choir sings verse 2, and the people repeat the antiphon. 
This goes on while the priest comes in, during all the prayers at the 
foot of the altar, and is concluded by the choir starting the doxology 
about the time when the priest goes up the steps. The people will 
have finished their antiphon in time to answer the Kyrie. 

After the epistle the cantor intones the antiphon “Alleluia, al- 
leluia, alleluia” which the people repeat. The choir sings a verse of 
(say) Ps. 99, and the people repeat the antiphon. After about two 
more verses the choir sings the doxology and the people sing “Al- 
leluia” for the last time. During this the priest reads the gradual and 
the book is carried to the Gospel side of the altar. This could be 
done in the time it takes to sing two verses; so if four verses are 
sung there would be slight delay. But it is worth having this delay 
(it is very short) in order to give the people their opportunity to 
sing “Alleluia” in greeting to Christ who comes to them now in the 
form of His word. 

The next item of song would be during the offertory. Immediately 


* Twenty-four Psalms and a Canticle. Translated from the Hebrew and 
arranged for singing to the psalmody of Joseph Gelineau. Published by 
Gregorian Institute of America (2132 Jefferson Ave.), Toledo. $1.00. (The 
antiphons are by Joseph Gelineau, S.J., Clifford Howell, S.J., Gregory Mur- 
ray, O.S.B., and Joseph Samson.) — Ep. 
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after the Dominus vobiscum and its response the cantor intones the 
antiphon “Bring to the Lord your offerings ; adore Him in this holy 
place,” which the people repeat. The choir sings a verse of Ps. 28, 
the people repeat their antiphon — and so it goes on until the choir 
sings the doxology about the time of the Orate fratres. The final 
antiphon will then be finished in time to hear the lector read out the 
secret (or its condensation). No delay whatever. 

The fourth item would be during the distribution of Communion. 
Let the choir be the first to communicate ; when they have received 
(and are thus free to lead the singing) the cantor intones “My soul 
is thirsting for the Lord; when shall I see Him face to face?” and 
the people, now approaching the altar rails, repeat it. The choir 
sings Ps. 41, “Like the deer that yearns for running streams,” and 
keeps it up right through the distribution, going to the doxology 
about the time when the priest covers the chalice. The final antiphon 
will then be finished before the Dominus vobiscum that precedes 
the postcommunion. 

Lastly a psalm of praise and thanks could be intoned immediately 
after the blessing, and kept up during the last gospel and the de- 
parture of the priest from the altar. A magnificent psalm for this 
purpose is Ps. 135, the “Great Hallel” which our Lord and His 
apostles sang after the Last Supper. 

I have used these and other suitable psalms many times with many 
different congregations; the people love them, sing the antiphons 
with zest, and need no hymn books or words or music for the pur- 
pose. The only trouble involved is that of collecting a small choir 
and teaching them how to sing the verses. Once they have got the 
hang of the rhythmic principle involved they learn one psalm after an- 
other with ease. It is best to keep the choir down to four persons 
(male or female) because greater numbers make it more difficult 
for the people to hear the words plainly. Organ accompaniment may 
be used, but personally I find the psalm-singing goes better without 
it. 

It is, of course, possible to sing vernacular hymns instead of 
psalms. But they ought to be really suitable hymns, having words 
that in some way correspond to the actions of going in, welcoming 
the Gospel, offering gifts, receiving Communion, and going out. It 
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is not easy to find such hymns; * and, that the people may sing them, 
it is necessary to distribute hymn cards or books. Buying several 
hundred copies of such cards or books may be expensive; whereas 
buying just four copies of the Gelineau psalms is cheap. 

However, if good hymns are well sung at these same points of the 
Mass there can be no question but that they add enormously to the 
total effect, and give to the occasion an atmosphere of festivity which 
is lacking without them. And in these positions they are properly 
integrated into the action, overlay none of the other activities of the 
priest, people and lector, and perform very effectively the functions 
for which the introit, gradual, offertory and communion were origi- 
nally designed. 

Three of the processions which these psalms or hymns are meant 
to cover do in fact occur in every dialog Mass; the priest comes in, 
the people go up for Communion, the priest goes out. It is best if 
the priest goes in and out by a long route, using the whole length of 
the central aisle instead of the short cut to the sacristy. The other 
two processions — for the Gospel book and the offertory, are nor- 
mally missing. It is well worth including them on particular occa- 
sions. Ways of doing an offertory procession are well known and 
need not be discussed here. 

For the Gospel procession I have tried two ways. One is very 
simple; it is merely that the server who takes away the missal after 
the priest has read the gradual, brings it to the gates of the sanctuary 
and holds it up, facing the people while they sing their Alleluias. 
After about two verses of the psalm he then takes it to the Gospel 
side of the altar. 

The other is more complex but far more effective. The largest and 

*The (dialog) Mass Card No. 2 used at the 1957 American Liturgical 
Week contains appropriate vernacular hymns for the entrance, offertory, 
Communion and the recessional (World Library of Sacred Music, 1846 
eo Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 15 cents each, $13.00 per hundred). 

‘The entrance procession through the length of the church is now de- 
manded by the new Holy Week Ordo for Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday; in the Easter Vigil service it is realized of course in the solemn 
entry with the Easter Candle. The new Ordo moreover, by changing the 
former designations of “introit,” “offertory,” and “communion” to “anti- 


phon for the introit” (entrance), “antiphon for the offertory,” and “antiphon 
for Communion” suggests processions as well as accompanying song. 
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best missal which the church possesses is placed before Mass some- 
where at the back of the Church. Two acolyte candles are near it. 
During the reading of the epistle two (extra) acolytes —not the 
altar servers— go down to it with a book-bearer. They light the 
candles. Immediately the epistle is ended the acolytes, carrying 
lighted candles, lead the book-bearer ceremonially up the aisle 
during the singing of the Alleluias. This book is taken to the Gospel 
side of the altar. The other book is discretely removed by a server 
immediately after the Gradual. These same candles, placed after 
the gospel at the corner of the altar steps, can be lighted again at the 
Sanctus and burn till the Communion, thus fulfilling the role of 
Sanctus-candles already provided for in the rubrics. 

Finally, a few words about the posture of the people. I always 
make them stand whenever they are singing. They stand also for 
the collect, secret and postcommunion and during the preface till 
the end of the Sanctus. And they sit to hear the epistle. For the rest 
they kneel, stand or sit as may be customary. These actions help to 
weld them together as a co-unity and serve, in particular, to bring 
out the prime importance of the collect, secret, preface and post- 
communion as being specifically priestly prayers. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


THANKS 
FOR ‘LITURGICAL’ 1957 


HE liturgy today ad- 
mits of a preoccupation with progress, but also with conservation 
and defence,” said Pope Pius XII at the close of the Assisi Congress 
in late 1956. “The Church returns to the past, without slavishly 
copying it,” he went on, “and creates anew in the ceremonies them- 
selves, in the use of the vernacular, in popular chant and in the 
building of churches” (Assisi Papers, 236). Within that specific 
framework let us assemble the 1957 papal documents on liturgy, as 
far as these have come to light up to now (Thanksgiving week). 
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Ordinations and Declarations Concerning the New Holy Week 
Ordinal: this decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
February 1, was first printed in Osservatore Romano of February 
15; in the Acta it fills pages 91-95. It greatly enhanced the new 
Ordinal, by considerably enlarging the time-limits for the services, 
and afforded (where needed) a “short form” for the people’s adora- 
tion of the Cross on Good Friday. On February 5 the same Congre- 
gation authorized the typical edition of a new Simple Rite, which 
henceforth supersedes, for Holy Week, the former Memoriale Ritu- 
um of small churches. Unfortunately this new Vatican booklet did 
not come from the press in time to be widely used this past year. 

Under the heading, “An Historical Document,” Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani commented in Osservatore Romano (March 23) on the new and 
breath-taking concessions on the eucharistic fast and on post-noon 
Masses. At the end His Eminence said simply: “The Pope, like Jesus 
when He distributed the multiplied bread in token of the Eucharist, 
feels that fatherly concern which made the divine Master say: ‘I 
have pity on this crowd.’” The new document, a Motu proprio, and 
styled “Sacram Communionem” from its opening words, signalized 
two dates, March 19, on which it was issued, and March 25, on 
which it was to take effect; cf. Acta, 177-178. This could well turn 
out to be the most far-reaching liturgical deed of the century. Its 
publication fell just before Laetare Sunday, and it evoked its own 
“incredulous” joy. Having given so much at mid-Lent, what had the 
Pontiff in reserve for Easter itself? 

“Fidei Donum,” Encyclical On the Missions, was “given at Rome 
at St. Peter’s on the feast of the Resurrection of our Lord, April 21.” 
In the Acta it occupies pp. 225-48 ; Catholic Mind (July-August), 
carries a translation. Naturally the Holy Father would utilize the 
occasion to stress our Christian duty of praying for the missions. 
This spirit of prayer the pastors must “stimulate . . . at certain 
periods of the liturgical year which are more adapted to recalling 
to Christians their missionary duty.” Advent, Epiphany and Pente- 
cost are individually characterized as particularly appropriate. Then 
the Pontiff says: 

But is not the most excellent form of prayer, perhaps, 

that which Christ, Supreme Priest, addresses to the Father on the altars 
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on which He renews His redeeming sacrifice? In these years which are 
probably decisive for the future of Catholicism in many countries, let 
us multiply Masses celebrated for the intentions of the missions. These 
are the intentions of our Lord Himself, who loves His Church and would 
have her extended to and flourishing in every place on earth. Without 
contesting in any way the legitimacy of the particular petitions of the 
faithful, it would be fitting to recall to them the primordial intentions 
indissolubly bound to the act of the eucharistic Sacrifice itself, inscribed 
furthermore in the Canon of the Mass of the Latin rite: “in primis... 
pro Ecclesia tua sancta catholica, quam pacificare, custodire, adunare 
digneris toto orbe terrarum.” 

These highest perspectives will be better understood, however, if one 
keeps in mind that, according to the teaching of our encyclical Mediator 
Dei, “every Mass celebrated is essentially an action of the Church, since 
the minister of the altar represents Christ offering, as the Head [of the 
Mystical Body] in the name of all its members” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
39,1947,556). It is therefore the whole Church which through Christ 
presents the holy offering “for the salvation of the whole world” to the 
Father. How therefore should not the prayer of the faithful be raised in 
union with that of the Pope, the bishops and the entire Church, to im- 
plore from God a new pouring out of the Holy Spirit, thanks to whom 
“the vast extent of this wide world, drenched with joy, holds jubilee” 
(preface of Pentecost). 


On Sunday, May 19, the whole of Spain, so to say, was gathered 
at Granada, celebrating its Fourth National Eucharistic Congress. 
The Congress afforded an audience on a favorite theme, that the 
Eucharistic Christ is our Way, our Truth and our Life (Acta, 364— 
68). Pope Pius recalled the rich eucharistic teaching of the Toledan 
Councils of old, the glory of such doctors as Leander, Ildephonse, 
Isidore. He recalled in a word the towering Spanish theologians at 
the time of the Council of Trent, even as he remembered the gigantic 
monstrances of Spanish churches, so many eloquent witnesses of 
faith, hope and love centered in the Eucharist. 

That Christ in the Eucharist is our Way, Truth and Life was 
cogently reasserted by His Vicar. Into his climax he incorporated 
two passages from the official prayer of the Congress (Acta, 367): 


May this life never die in your souls, but may it be kept at full vigor, so 
as to flow spontaneously into all your outward actions in mutual love for 
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one another, so as to bring together those opportunities which Providence 
can present to you, with a sincere, calm and constant co-operation, and 
unceasing recourse to God, with confidence in your great destiny. 

May you always find in this fountain of grace the strength needed “to 
sanctify yourselves in the exact performance of your obligations.” May 
it gain for you light for your minds, peace for your spirits, obedience and 1 
strength for your wills, burning coals of love for your hearts, wings for 
your feet, that you may bring your absent and erring brothers the 
message of love. 





“May holy Communion be received in the afternoon or evening, 
apart from Mass, with only a three-hour fast?” This query was sent 
to Rome from the diocese of Pisa. The response, sent on May 21 
(Pisan.), ran: “In the negative, and let the directions of the Apostolic 
Constitution Christus Dominus, 25, VI [limiting Communion to a 
connection with Mass] be observed.” This reply, together with two 
others of June 21 (Caietan., Januen.), were printed, as directive 
norms for bishops in Ephemerides Liturgicae, I1I-IV, at mid-sum- 
mer. Later in the summer Cardinal Ottaviani took pains to publicize 
this refusal (Osservatore Romano, August 4). He said in part: “On 
the other hand, the spirit of the concessions made is calculated to 
promote the assistance of the faithful at holy Mass, and this purpose 
would be thwarted if one distributed Communion at any hour at all 
and at any and every request.” 

In a concelebrated Mass is it enough for any one priest not to 
recite the words of consecration, merely uniting himself by intention 
with the principal celebrant? The Holy Office (May 8) in a decree 
ratified (May 18) by the Sovereign Pontiff and published May 23, 
(Acta, 370), stipulated that each celebrating priest must himself 
pronounce the words of consecration. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites by a General Decree Urbi et 
Orbi, June 1, reformulated the legislation bearing on the presence 
and location of the tabernacle on the altar (Acta, 425-26). The 
decree and a lengthy commentary on it by Father Joseph Loew, are 
found in the November WorsHiIP, as well as Fr. Godfrey’s humble 
“hope for further authoritative clarification” (570-80, 613). 

By private rescript of March 7, 1956 (Prot. N J 8/956), the : 
Sacred Congregation of Rites dealt with mixed choirs and with a 
variety of questions concerning recorded music, recorded catecheti- 
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cal instruction, recorded sermons, and the like. This has not yet 
appeared officially, but having appeared in Ephemerides Liturgicae 
(71, 3, 195-97), it has attracted world-wide publicity. 

Is the permanent transfer of the fast and abstinence obligation 
from August 14 to December 7 a “liturgical” matter? If so, it ought 
to be mentioned here (Acta, 638). 

Presumably during the summer at a date not yet known, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites went on record as stating: “it would 
no longer insist on the separation of the Sanctus and the Benedictus 
in a sung Mass, but since the matter was not of major moment, it 
would not be made the object of a general decree” (WorsHIP, No- 
vember, 615). Both Paroisse et Liturgie 1 and Tijdschrift voor Litur- 
gie ran this information in the fall and WorsHIP in November. Those 
familiar with the musical desiderata of liturgists will recognize that 
the Church here drops an out-moded rubric requiring that the 
Benedictus be sung only after the elevation. 

Similarly, since 1925 and longer, there has been a moot question 
as to the admissibility of Mass vestments “in the primitive style.” 
This style is often known as Gothic. By decree of August 20 (Acta, 
762), “the decision of permitting the use of such vestments should 
be left to the prudent judgment of the ordinaries.” 

The Holy Father gave us, September 8, a comprehensive Encycli- 
cal on Movies, Radio and Television (Acta, 765-812; Catholic 
Mind, November-December, 539-70). He includes this needed 
statement as to Mass: “It is obvious — as We declared a few years 
ago [Address, May 5, 1950] —that to be present at Mass portrayed 
by television is not the same as being actually present at the divine 
Sacrifice, as is of obligation on [Sundays and] holy days. However 
religious services as seen on television can be of great value for the 
strengthening of the faith and the renewal of fervor in all those who 
are unable to be present otherwise. We are persuaded, therefore, 
that We may whole-heartedly commend programs of this sort” 
(Latin, 800; English, 565). 

A European observer said last year that the liturgical movement 
constantly gathers momentum as it advances. This year it achieved 
world-wide momentum in a wholly unprecedented manner in the 


*Called to my attention by Father F. R. McManus. 
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new provisions for the eucharistic fast. Apart from that, our “litur- 
gical” harvest includes passages from two encyclicals, one radio 
address, one decree of the Holy Office, several public and several 
private directives of the Congregation of Rites. Thus, 1957 itself 
verifies what Pope Pius said in 1956: “This simple mention will 
suffice to show you that the different aspects of the liturgy today not 
only arouse Our interest, but keep Us in watchful vigilance” (Assisi 
Papers, 236). The shepherd is watching his sheep; let us march with 
confidence. 

Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 


WHY THEY COME 


HY do they go to Mass on 
Sunday? This was the question I pursued, free-style, through seven 
or eight senior classrooms. Each group offered ten to fifteen reasons 
for their weekly trek to Mass, reasons more or less weighty, more or 
less shared, more or less real. 

This was no scientific study; however, it gave me some idea of 
their evaluation of the Mass. The least exalted motive for attendance 
was: “To avoid a mortal sin.” The most bookish was: “To renew 
the unbloody sacrifice of the Cross.” The most singular was: “To 
thank God for a good time Saturday night.” The most mature: “I 
can’t give my reasons without thinking about it for a while.” 

There were answers from the book, from the head and from the 
heart. “To be more closely united with God. To please God. For 
love of God.” There were just a few like that, and they seemed quite 
genuine. After some discussion there was rather general agreement 
that the common attraction, the positive attraction on Sunday morn- 
ing is the opportunity for holy Communion, of which they mostly 
avail themselves. 
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This appreciation for holy Communion is a notable development 
over the past fifty years. Years ago, according to report, very many 
Catholics attended Mass faithfully at a sacrifice. I think of legendary 
ancestors who walked miles through the snow; of others who made 
longer journeys by wagon. Why? Surely they were not drawn by 
the prospect of holy Communion. My grandfather attended Mass 
daily for years and received Communion annually. 

They were not propelled by fear alone. It would be hard to 
discover now precisely what the Mass meant to them. We can 
conjecture. I suppose it was the indispensable expression of their 
belief in Catholicism, the first and most important element of Cath- 
olic behavior. It was God’s due. It kept them right with God. It was 
sometimes reassuring contact with fellow Catholics, sometimes 
undefined contact with God, a sacred experience. 

Perhaps it was a good deal more. I suspect, however, that grandpa 
was far removed from an informed, intelligent, conscious participa- 
tion in the self-offering of Christ, Priest and Victim, to adore, thank, 
propitiate and petition God our Father. 

The point is that grandpa’s annual Communion would be an 
anachronism today ; but his attitude at Mass and his knowledge of 
the Mass would not be so noticeably out of date. We have taught 
very many to appreciate holy Communion; we have not taught a 
corresponding appreciation of the Mass — or the rest of the Mass, if 
you will. 

Students in Catholic high schools consider weekly Communion a 
reasonable norm. To receive our Lord is not a demonstration of 
one’s piety. It is not a matter of compulsion, like Mass attendance 
(except—to some extent—for small children). It is strength 
against temptation. It is “more grace to be good.” It is even union 
with Christ. 

It is seldom union with one another, probably because that has 
not been taught them. 

This progress is due in part to our preaching and teaching, in the 
classroom, the pulpit and the confessional. It has not been difficult. 
People recognize in holy Communion a personal experience. Even 
children are aware that they are getting something. To the extent 
that faith is functioning they know that they are getting Someone. 
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They are actively involved. There is something to do. The transac- 
tion, if profound, is simple. Our explanation of it can be compara- 
tively simple. To be sure, our textbook explains through 65 pages, 
and this may be advisable. They seem to retain and be satisfied with 
the fact of Christ’s real presence, which they are invited to possess 
for their spiritual betterment. 

Our efforts to teach the Mass — or the rest of the Mass — have 
not been crowned with similar success. No doubt some parishes and 
schools have excelled in this task. Yet most adults and students I 
know have a very limited appreciation of the Mass. 

We have made progress, a somewhat mechanical progress. In 
some parishes a majority use missals. We can only guess to what 
extent minds are illuminated and affections stirred in the missal- 
users; at a minimum this much active involvement is an advance. 
We have almost but not quite escaped the presumption that the 
potential of the laity is exhausted by their physical presence. 

I suppose that we have only begun to establish in the minds of 
the laity (really, not verbally) the positive and inexhaustible worth 
of the Mass. For too many to “miss Mass” is only juridically a 
serious loss. There is no widespread and deeply felt conviction that 
to attend Mass can be a rich sanctifying experience, a purifying, 
enlightening, heartening growth in grace, faith and love. Few look 
upon the Mass as an important teacher and conditioner. (My queries 
uncovered no one who goes to Mass to learn.) There is too little 
sense of loving contact with God. 

Many can “parse” the Mass successfully, reducing it to its essential 
parts, possibly filling in a number of details and listing the various 
“fruits” in order. At least they can handle these matters on the day 
when they come up in an examination. But to enjoy and love the 
Mass? “Father, you puzzle us.” 

Few parishes have a notable number at daily Mass. I know how 
it is: many a pastor must struggle to get a majority to “show up” at 
all on Sunday. I know their “showing up” may be very pleasing to 
God, in the circumstances. Yet the goal of our teaching, especially 
since Mediator, is surely something more. 

There are many explanations for our limited success. To teach the 
Mass with any thoroughness is difficult. Language and structure 
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may enhance the difficulty, but it is there anyway, in the complexity 
and richness of the mysteries involved in the Mass’s essential, brief, 
sacramental action. 

To begin with, people need some notion of God’s majesty, of His 
adorableness. (One English opponent of the vernacular placed most 
of the difficulty here — our materialistic age has eroded regard for 
the all-holy God; people have no idea of paying Him homage.) To 
appreciate the Mass some notion of the Incarnation is necessary, 
and of sin and redemption and the life of grace — and of how these 
things are related to the Cross. For a thorough grasp of what is 
happening people need to recognize Christ as Priest and Victim, to 
see Him in both roles, not only on the Cross, but here on this altar, 
where there is so little to see. There is room for a great deal of back- 
ground knowledge. The rite does its approximate best to help them 
with words and actions, but it cannot transmit the whole message. 

That people should know all these things and more is the obvious 
implication of recent textbooks. That they need not or cannot is 
implied in the announcement: “Next Thursday is a holy day of 
obligation; all Catholics are obliged to go to Mass under pain of 
mortal sin.” Whatever the capacity of the growing generation, there 
is a great deal to teach. 

Secondly, we have been trying to teach the Mass to the people for 
only a short time. Some have been trying valiantly and persistently, 
some of us less intently. Yet the liturgical revival, apart from the 
drive for frequent Communion, is still quite young. We didn’t even 
have suitable textbooks twenty-five years ago, and we aren’t too sure 
of our equipment even now. 

Thirdly, the ideal combination of instruction (classroom, pulpit, 
discussion clubs, etc.) and practice (some sort of active participa- 
tion, some sort of vital experience of the Mass) occurs too seldom. 
One or the other is not enough. Academic knowledge is not enough. 
Nor is it possible to learn exclusively by doing. If one throws in a 
third requirement for the learning process, a habit of reflection, the 
ideal situation appears to be even more rare. 

On the one hand, we should not be overly disappointed by our 
rate of progress in giving the people an intelligent and fervent grip 
on the Mass. On the other hand, we need not take the “out” of the 
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school girl: “It’s all a mystery,” or refer to the opus operatum, to 
the emotional appeal of the whole performance and the dogged good 
will of the average Catholic. While the latter’s intellectual (and voli- 
tional) capacity is limited, I doubt that we have come near to ex- 
hausting it. We have not reached the highest possible plateau of 
understanding. Our efforts must be sustained, guided by those pas- 
tors and educators who have been most successful. 

As we proceed, these rather general suggestions occur to me. 
They may have some bearing on our problem, and then again they 
may not. 

1) Do we sometimes expect to teach too much too fast? Can we 
swing people from a state of obfuscation (true of some at least) to 
complete enlightenment in one course or one year or one generation? 

In the case of most adults, it might be well to hammer away at a 
few fundamental ideas, expounding patiently and diversely and per- 
sistently, until these sink in. How hardly, for instance, they come by 
the conviction that they are part of the offering to God. Or that Jesus 
is giving His life sacramentally, here and now, for them. 

Knowledge can grow indefinitely, but it needs to be built bit by 
bit, systematically, with much repetition. I know that I have found 
myself compressing too many ideas into one instruction, too many 
to be absorbed. 

The same thoughts apply to our instruction of children. Our 
techniques will bear improvement. Yet I wonder whether we can 
finish the job of teaching the Mass — or anything else of intellectual 
content — in school, even in twelve grades of school. It seems to 
be our assumption that we shall finish it. 

Our excellent textbook provides 110 pages of theologically and 
liturgically correct doctrine on the Mass, for the benefit of our 
second-year high school students. I’m sure there are sound reasons 
for this barrage of ideas, but to be effective it will have to be laid 
down again, and probably again, at a more leisurely pace, in after 
years. Too little of it sticks. We cannot teach the Mass, at this age 
or perhaps at any age, in one concentrated dose. 

2) I wonder, next, whether it is necessary and advisable to our 
presentation of the Eucharist to separate and counterpoise so com- 
pletely the “sacrifice” and the “sacrament”? Prescinding from the 
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theological validity of such a sharp distinction, we may question the 
impression it leaves in the minds of the devout believer. If he is 
brought greatly to esteem the sacraments and to place the Sacrifice 
somewhere apart, the latter loses something of its appeal. (Its im- 
portance is drummed into him — largely a legal importance. ) 

I’m not sure, really, how highly people do esteem the sacraments. 
Father Godfrey maintains with much cogency (cf. WorsuHIP, Octo- 
ber, 1957) that we all tend to understand the sacraments one- 
sidedly, as causes of grace but not as signs; signs, i.e., suggesting 
revealed truths, expressing the faith of the Church, stimulating the 
faith of the recipients. Our graduates, at any rate, are pretty sure 
that Christ instituted the sacraments to give grace. I think they 
recognize the sacraments as sources of great benefits to themselves. 
Holy Communion is par excellence such a source; but the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is something else again: it is in another part of the book. 

Two adaptations of our teaching are possible here, both leaning 
on St. Thomas. Would it be possible to conform somewhat to his 
approach in dealing with the Eucharist? It is all one treatise in the 
Summa, made up of eleven “Questions” dealing with the “Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist.” St. Thomas writes simply of the “sacra- 
ment,” of the “use” or “reception of the sacrament,” and of the 
“celebration” or “rite of the sacrament.” 

I know that we have come a long way in seven centuries, even in 
the past half-century. St. Thomas might be puzzled by some of the 
review questions in our high school textbook. Numerous valuable 
distinctions and clarifications have been made. We can agree that 
the sanctifying causality of the sacrifice is not that of holy Commun- 
ion, that effectiveness ex opere operato is all on the side of holy 
Communion. Nevertheless, the sacrifice is a sacramental one, it does 
sanctify us, and St. Thomas may have given us a very useful peda- 
gogical hint when he concluded all under the “Sacrament of the 
Eucharist.” 

The other possibility is that advocated with much vigor by Father 
Godfrey: that we enlarge and balance our view of sacraments by 
bringing back into focus their effectiveness as signs. If the Mass is 
sacramental, and if “sacramental” implies all the values elucidated 
by Father Godfrey, we can give the Mass a much better build-up. 
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I suppose we are already looking for signs in the Mass. (Some- 
times we looked too hard and found fancied allegories.) Merely 
telling people why they stand for the gospel or why we put the col- 
lection in the sanctuary is recognition of “signs.” The whole move 
toward active, intelligent participation is part of this effort. Perhaps 
the effort will be better grounded and will be intensified if we empha- 
size the “sacramental-sign” aspect of the Mass. 

Coming closer to the core of the mystery, we might find another 
useful hint in St. Thomas’s statement: “the celebration of this sacra- 
ment is an image of the passion of Christ.” We might do as well to 
build on that statement as on the semi-abstract definitions of sacri- 
fice. We could bring them in later. 

3) Finally, let us recall that our Holy Father in Mediator calls 
participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice not only the chief duty but 
the supreme privilege of all the faithful. Even when we get beyond 
“You are obliged under pain of mortal sin” we may concentrate too 
much on the theme of duty. We leave the impression of a just exac- 
tion, but an exaction nonetheless. 

How true it is that the everlasting God deserves our adoration: 
how true likewise that in adoring Him we achieve our own health, 
rightness and exaltation. Our emphasis may be one-sided. Surely 
worship is an obligation in justice. But we don’t want to give the 
Mass the color of a tribute, akin to paying one’s taxes or delivering 
the rent. 

Of course people need to be impressed with the transcendance of 
God and their own littleness. No doubt some of them should be 
weaned from the purpose of turning a tangible profit on every trans- 
action ; they must not be religious mercenaries. Yet there is love in 
worship, their love and God’s, as well as justice. Perhaps too some 
temperaments, individual and national, are less enamored than 
others of equity and order. 

Furthermore, we do not wish to create the sentiment that sacri- 
fice, even our sacrifice of the Mass, enriches God or swells the divine 
coffers. By adoring, by sacrificing we are sanctified, we are perfected, 
not God. God is already rich, God is already perfect beyond all our 
reckoning. 

Do not some Catholics look upon their attendance at Mass as a 
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rather sterile investment? I gather that many, especially those who 
come late and leave early with much frequency, calculate only that 
they have avoided going further into debt to God, not that they have 
increased their heavenly store. 

This is unfortunate. However it is accomplished, by the gratuitous 
conferring of grace, by our assimilation to the divine Victim, by His 
intercession as Priest, by the power of His death and resurrection 
brought to bear on our lives here and now, by the many lights and 
stimuli and actual graces made available to us, our sanctification, our 
salvation is powerfully advanced at Mass. It should be. 

If people are not strongly convinced of this, and many are not, one 
reason may be the complexion of our teaching, our tendency to 
identify sacrifice with duty, justice and obligation — and let it go 
at that. I liked very much the teen-ager’s answer: “I go to Mass to 


be united to God.” 
John M. Hayes 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


CANA AS EPIPHANY 


F OUR Christian prayer or 
Christian preaching is to be effective, we must always endeavor to 
seize the central meaning of the mysteries of Jesus’ earthly life. We 
can never content ourselves with “fringe benefits” in the form of 
moralizing applications which only distract from the principal aim 
of the Gospel narratives, the revelation of some aspect of the Chris- 
tian mystery. 
Undoubtedly, the Church’s liturgy is one of the infallible guides 
to the heart of our Gospel stories. This is particularly true of the 
mystery of the wedding feast of Cana which the liturgy for the 
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feast of the Epiphany classes as one of the three principal epiphanies 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the Roman breviary the Magnificat antiphon for that feast 
reads: “We keep this day holy, which is resplendent with three 
miracles. Today, the star led the Magi to the crib; today, wine was 
made from water at a wedding; today, Christ willed to be baptized 
by John in the Jordan for our salvation.” In the Church’s view, Jesus’ 
baptism constitutes His epiphany as the Christ, the Messias of the 
chosen people. The Magi story portrays in popular form His epiph- 
any as universal King, whose dominion is acknowledged even by 
the pagan nations. Cana is His epiphany upon earth as the incarnate 
Son of God, and hence also, as Mary’s Son. 

John’s account of this wedding is a veritable tissue of paradoxes. 
Jesus clearly refuses His Mother’s discreet request for help, and then 
performs a miracle. By the unusual manner in which He addresses 
her as “Woman,” He almost appears to reject her claims as mother 
upon His love and obedience. Yet by this same strange title, as we 
shall see, He predicts, implicitly, her future motherhood of all His 
disciples, her role as co-redemptrix. 

The evangelist, on his part, surrounds the whole event with an 
air of mystery, never actually stating that the miracle was performed 
and pointing out that none of those most concerned in the shortage 
of wine realized Jesus’ miraculous intervention. Yet he announces 
that through this miracle or “sign” Jesus disclosed His “glory” and 
won the trusting faith of His disciples. 

Finally, though it is clear that, in John’s plan, Jesus’ public min- 
istry must begin only in Jerusalem, before the religious leaders of 
official Judaism, with the incident of the cleansing of the temple, still 
Cana’s miracle, which belongs to the hidden life, is represented as 
the anticipation of Jesus’ public life. As a matter of fact, this series 
of apparent contradictions only serves to underline the central mo- 
ment of this mystery: the revelation of God’s Son as He prepares to 
enter our human history. 

The divine paradox of the incarnation is a theme which John 
dearly loves. It will keep recurring throughout his Gospel, in the 
temple-cleansing, in the meeting with the Samaritan woman, most 
of all, in the passion story. 
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CANA AND THE NEW CREATION 


The chronological sequence of the beginning of John’s Gospel shows 
us that Cana comes as the climax of the first week of the “new cre- 
ation.” The week begins with the official Jewish investigation of John 
the Baptist and his initial testimony to one “who is to come after.” 

The second day Jesus’ baptism occurs, His “messianic anointing,” 
confirmed by the vision of the dove and the heavenly voice. As a 
result, the Baptist gives his testimony to Jesus: “There is the Lamb 
of God, who carries the world’s sin.” The evangelist has compounded 
this lamb-symbolism of two great Old Testament symbols: the pas- 
chal lamb, center of the annual commemoration of Israel’s redemp- 
tion from the sin-slavery of Egypt, and the Isaian Suffering Servant 
of Yahweh, compared, in His supreme act of salvation for His 
people, with a “lamb led to the slaughter” (Is. 53:7). 

The third and fourth days witness the call of the first disciples, 
who leave their master John to follow Jesus: John and Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, Nathanael. The acceptance of these vocations finds its 
reward in the mysterious promise by Jesus that they will see “greater 
things than these.” “I assure you, you will see God’s angels ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man” (John 1:51). 

The reference to the dream-theophany experienced by the patri- 
arch Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28:12) sets the scene for the revelation 
of Cana and the incident in the temple, the reader being prepared 
for what follows by the recollection of Jacob’s remark of astonish- 
ment: “The Lord must surely be in this place — and I did not know 
it!” 

“And the third day after this (the journey north to Galilee from 
the scene of Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan requiring two days), a 
wedding took place in Galilean Cana.” The last day of this momen- 
tous week finds Jesus observing the divine Sabbath-rest at a popular 
festival to honor His Mother’s friends. 

The symbolism of the scene is important for our understanding 
of the “sign” at Cana. The marriage symbol, a favorite commonplace 
in Israel’s inspired literature, is used constantly to reveal the intimate, 
personal nature of God’s preferential love for the people of His “own 
acquiring.” Yahweh had described His love of Israel as the love of 
a jealous husband (Ex. 34:14—-16; Deut. 31:16 ff.), and with the 
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writings of the prophet of divine love, Osee, this marriage symbolism 
begins a long prophetic tradition (Os. 2:14 ff.). 

There is Ezekiel’s picture of Israel as a faithless wife (Ez. 16:1- 
63), Jeremias’ nostalgic verses on the same theme (Jer. 2:2; 4:20), 
and finally the amazing portrayal of God’s tender love in the Song of 
Songs. These prophets had described the wonderful blessings of the 
messianic age through the figure of the wedding feast. The same motif 
is present in Psalm 45. It recurs in Jesus’ own utterances (Math. 
9:15: 22:1 @.). 

Thus the wedding at Cana is a fitting background for the epiphany 
of the incarnate Son whose very presence in our world is God’s defin- 
itive revelation of His infinite love. 


THE REFUSAL 


Jesus’ reply to His Mother’s request for help in an embarrassing 
situation is a perennial source of difficulty to those unacquainted with 
Semitic idiom. Other biblical passages in which the expression occurs 
make it clear that some kind of refusal is involved in it. Jephte used 
the phrase to the Ammonite sheik who had invaded his country 
(Judg. 11:12). David used it to Abisai who wished to avenge 
Semei’s affront to his master (2 Sam. 16:10). The demon whom 
Christ was expelling in the Capharnaum synagogue used it to Him 
(Mark 1:24). 

While the saying takes its color from the situation in which it is 
used, still it appears to mean something like “What have I in common 
with you?” or “What partnership can there be between us?” At 
Cana, then, Jesus means to say to Mary, “Don’t you worry about 
that: leave it to Me.” 

And He gives the reason for His refusal of his cooperation: “My 
hour is not come yet.” In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus’ “hour” is the 
divinely appointed time for the revelation of His “glory,” the mani- 
festation of His divinity. It begins, in a sense, with His public career ; 
but it will strike, in the fullest sense, when the time for His passion, 
death, and resurrection arrives. 

In the preliminary stage of His redemptive work, Jesus equiva- 
lently tells His Mother, He must act independently and without her 
help. However, when the “hour” par excellence, the crisis upon Cal- 
vary, arrives, she will play her part. “There stood beneath Jesus’ 
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cross, his Mother. . . .” In that supreme moment, the Mother of 
Jesus will collaborate in the final struggle with Satan and share in 
the victory over evil. 

In that “hour,” as John’s passion account will make clear, Jesus 
will assume the role of the new Adam, while the Mother of Jesus 
will become the new Eve. We get a hint of Mary’s future role 
at Cana, where, as later from His cross, Jesus addresses her as 
“Woman.” 

There is of course no suggestion of disrespect in the strange title. 
Yet the fact remains that it is most unusual. Jesus’ native Aramaic 
had an intimate family term of address for the mother, corresponding 
to that which He (and He only in the Gospels) addresses to God, 
Abba. At Cana, the word “Woman” recalls to the reader’s mind the 
full force of Jesus’ implied prophecy that His Mother will, on Cal- 
vary, become co-redemptrix. It is a deliberate reference to the life- 
giving promise recorded in Genesis, when God had said to the 
serpent, 


“T will put enmity between you and womankind, 
and between your posterity and theirs: 
they shall attack you on the head, 
while you shall attack them on the heel” (Gen. 3:15). 


The Mother of Jesus, John tells us, is the perfect representative of 
womankind in the battle with Satan. If the new Adam is mediator of 
God’s final act of salvation, then the new Eve is mediatrix. 


MARY IS THE CHURCH 
Mary’s role at Cana tells us something more about her: she is a sym- 
bol of the future Christian Church. For John here, as in the tremen- 
dous vision of the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, Mary is the 
Church. The changing of water into wine occurs “before the hour” 
at Mary’s request. At Cana, thanks to Mary’s intervention, the mir- 
acles of Jesus’ public life are anticipated, just as, through the 
Church’s intervention, “eternal life” is anticipated here below 
through the sacraments, particularly baptism and the Eucharist. 

Symbolic allusions to these two great Christian “signs” are present 
in the Cana narrative. The water made wine had been poured into 
jars used in Jewish purification rites. The Word Incarnate has come 
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precisely to transform the imperfection of the Old Testament and its 
inability to rid man effectively of sin; and the means He will institute 
for this purpose is the sacrament of baptism. 

There is a reference to the Eucharist by means of the wine symbol- 
ism. Throughout the Bible, wine is constantly a symbol for blood. 
In Jacob’s blessing of Judah, we read, 


“He washed his garments in wine, 
his clothes in the blood of the grape” (Gen. 49:11). 


Among Yahweh’s benefactions to Jacob, the canticle of Moses states 
that, 


“You drank the blood of the grape, foaming wine” (Deut. 32:14). 


The same symbolism recurs in the Isaian description of him who 
“comes from Edom, in crimsoned garments from Bosra” (Is. 63:1 
ff.). Ben Sira’s picture of the highpriest Simeon contains the same 
metaphor: 


“He stretched out his hand to the cup, 
and poured out part of the blood of the grape” 
(Ecclus. 50:15). 


At the Last Supper, Christ was to make this symbolism sacra- 
mental by the exercise of His creative power: “This cup is the new 
covenant sealed with my blood, to be shed on your behalf” (Luke 
22:20). Thus Cana, in addition to the allusions to Calvary, suggests 
the eucharistic significance of the blood which was to flow from the 
heart of Christ. 


CANA AND DESTINY 
When we reflect upon the richness of the doctrine contained in John’s 
narrative of Cana, we cannot fail to grasp its paramount importance 
for the Christian life. It is an epiphany of the incarnate Word, reveal- 
ing the full scope of His saving activity during His life on earth as well 
as throughout the whole period of the Church’s life. 

Cana teaches the Christian how his own destiny is involved in the 
life of God’s Son become man, how his adoptive sonship is a sharing 
in the Son’s life. For the Christian learns at Cana that he is invited 
to the eternal wedding feast, or rather that it is already anticipated 
here below, “before the hour,” in the Church and by the sacraments 
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of baptism and the Eucharist which give him “the power to become 
God’s child.” The “glory” of Jesus stands revealed to every man who 
finds faith in Him. 

Cana gives a glimpse of Christ as Jacob’s ladder, mediating be- 
tween earth and the “God no man has ever seen.” 

In a sense, the Christian learns all this best by appreciating the 
role played at Cana by the Mother of Jesus. Here God’s Son mani- 
fests Himself as source of our adoptive sonship by suggesting that 
Mary’s motherhood will one day be enlarged to include His disciples. 
Perhaps the clearest indications of Mary’s mediatorial powers are 
to be found in the two short sentences she speaks at Cana (the only 
pair of lines she has in the whole Gospel of John). The Mother of 
Jesus turns to God, her Son, to tell Him of our need of that salvation 
which He plans to communicate in the sacraments: “They have no 
wine.” And to us, she teaches the great lesson of faith’s essential 
response in the divine dialogue of salvation: “Do whatever He tells 
you.” 

Because Cana is an epiphany of God’s Son on earth, it is also His 
epiphany as Mary’s Son. And because it teaches that, as the incar- 
nate Son, Jesus has founded the possibility of the Christian’s divine 
adoption, it reveals to the disciple that he is also a son of the Mother 
of Jesus, who as the second Eve must become “mother of all the 
living.” David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


BIBLE AND LITURGY: 
FRUITFUL TENSION? 


HE convergence of the 
biblical and liturgical movements in our generation is both the sign 
and the result of a return to Christian sources which will be its dis- 
tinguishing mark in the eyes of future historians. . . . 

It is true that these two spiritual movements did not spring from 


*From Etudes, July-August 1957. Translated by Mother Kathryn Sulli- 
van, R.S.C.J. 
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the same soil. The pioneers and first masters of the biblical move- 
ment showed no great interest in matters liturgical. Neither Pére 
Lagrange nor Pére de Grandmaison, nor Pére Calés, nor Pére Lebre- 
ton, nor Pére Huby, nor Pére Prat, nor the Ecole Biblique of Jeru- 
salem, no, not even the Pontifical Institute of Rome claimed to be 
doing the work of liturgists. 

On the other hand, neither Cabrol nor Duchesne in their search 
for the origins of Christian worship, nor Guardini in discovering to 
us its spirit, nor Dom Lefebvre in popularizing the use of the missal, 
nor Dom Beauduin in parish missions ever thought of themselves 
as Bible experts. .. . 


ORGANIC HARMONY 
It is therefore all the more wonderful that because these leaders were 
genuinely concerned about truth, they advanced toward one another 
like men who, tunneling a mountain, start from opposite slopes and 
find that they have been working on the same passage because their 
digging was correctly orientated from the beginning. 

Can we imagine what would be our worship of the Blessed Sac- 
rament without the knowledge of Jesus Christ we have drawn from 
the Gospels and the writing of St. Paul? . . . Or, our prayer with- 
out the depths made known to us in the psalms? And, inversely, are 
we not beginning to discover how the liturgy can give new meaning 
to sacred Scripture? 

To be surprised at this organic harmony or to disregard it would 
be to fail to recognize the unity of the divine economy, in which the 
Incarnate Word, who was promised, foretold, prepared for and fi- 
nally made manifest in Scripture and in history, establishes between 
God and men the mysterious commerce which, when all veils will 
have been taken away, will be resplendent in glory. 

Because God has revealed Himself and has made known His plan 
for man and for the universe He has created, no form of worship can 
be conceived that is outside of the frame of reference of His saving 
interventions, no prayer can be formulated that is foreign to His 
teaching. 

For this reason the liturgical mysteries can be understood and cele- 
brated only as moments of the mystery revealed in the Scriptures; 
our sacraments cannot be separated from their biblical roots, our 
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prayer can find no more authentic accents than those with which the 
Spirit has inspired the Bride. For this reason no page of the liturgy 
is without the inspired word. . . . 

It is obvious that if all passages from the Bible were removed from 
the missal, the ritual and the breviary, these books would drastically 
shrink in size and lose irreparably in quality. Surely the legends of 
the second nocturns and many of the homilies could never compen- 
sate to any great extent for this disastrous loss. Shortened throughout 
the centuries, the Gospel passages with what remains of the Epistles 
and the Apocalypse still constitute the principal part of the liturgical 
catechesis.? 

Who is there who does not feel that between every line of the 
antiphons or the responses throbs the memory of a certain word or 
phrase of Scripture which sustain the prayer of the Church or lends 
itself musically to its song? 

We would have every reason to grieve over the banality of our 
worship, if the high poetry of the psalms, the Canticle of love, the 
evocations of the prophets, not to mention the divine tenderness 
of Christ’s words, were forced to give place to an unhappy and quite 
correct re-editing by professional theologians. Or, worse, to elabo- 
rate Renaissance burlesques. 

How could anyone who has ever sung the antiphons of the Seven 
Sorrows, which echo the Canticle and Isaias: 


Whither is thy Beloved gone, 

O thou most beautiful of women, 
whither is thy Beloved fled, 

that we may search for Him with thee! 


Depart from me, 
I will weep bitterly, 
labor not to comfort me. 


*It is to be hoped that the lectio continua of the New Testament will be 
restored, and that the gospels of the common with their repetition, ten and 
twenty times a year, of the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, Peter’s 
confession at Caesarea, the parable of the talents, the buried treasure, etc., 
will disappear. As for the disrespectful reduction of the Gospel passages in 
the breviary to an often meaningless incipit, it is easy to imagine the delight- 
ful spiritual enrichment which was once possible when an integral pericope 
was proposed for meditation. 
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There is no beauty in Him, nor comeliness. 
We have seen Him. 
He is without sightliness. 


From the sole of the foot, 
unto the top of the head, 
there is no soundness in Him, 


and the untranslatable, loving lamentation of the Canticle, 


Fulcite me floribus 
Stipate me malis 
Quia amore langueo — 


how could such a man ever tolerate the pathos of the feast’s 
Vesper hymn: 


Come darkness, spread over heaven thy pall, 
Let the sun banish frightened day, 

While we death’s bitterness recall 

And dire catastrophe’s dismay. 


Dire catastrophe, indeed! 

Instead of the exultant or thundering acclamations of the Gloria 
in excelsis and the Te Deum, instead of the indestructible proclama- 
tions of the Credo, there would be prose summaries or pretty se- 
quences which would transform our liturgical hymns into pleasant 
rhyming couplets, with their assonances in a and o so dear to the 
verse makers of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, or into tiresome 
scholastic theorems on the model of Nulla rei fit scissura. . . . 


UNDERSTANDING THE LITURGY 
But no matter how significant style may be, that is not the yardstick 
by which God’s word is to be measured. From one end of the litur- 
gical year to the other, from Epiphany to the expectation of the 
parousia, through Easter and the Ascension, the messianic Scrip- 
tures live again in these cyclic celebrations which renew and also im- 
mobilize time.* These are the peaks that mark the advance of the 

* Present-day reforms quite correctly seek to recognize the preeminence of 


the mysteries of the temporal cycle over all human commemorations, however 
dear these may be. 
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people of God and bring new courage, lest they despair in the 
desert’s endless sandy wastes. 

The continuity of history before and after Christ is so evident, 
that to understand the liturgy of the New Testament it is needful to 
uriderstand the liturgy of the promise. And it is not only to the 
memories, but also to the rites of the Old Covenant, to the liturgy 
of Judaism, that our liturgy is related, and the very rites chosen 
by Christ were modeled on those of the synagogue.* 

The sacramental rites of the New Grace are all biblical in form 
and can be explained only in their Jewish roots.5 Although the New 
Testament teaches us the substantial truth about them, we cannot 
grasp their sacramental character without reference to the Old 
Covenant. 

This is especially true of the sacraments of initiation: baptism, 
confirmation and the Eucharist. How many Christians who know 
their catechism are satisfied with family traditions, Church discipline, 
or devout conformity and never suspect the scope of the signs of 
water, oil, bread and wine. Water may suggest to them purification ; 
but have they the least insight that “baptism is, in its basic signifi- 
cance, the prolongation of the great works of creation and deliver- 
ance accomplished by God in the Old Testament”? ® Can they see 
baptism in the perspective of the primordial waters, the first source 
of life, over which hovered the Holy Spirit and from which this same 
Spirit drew forth the Second Creation for life eternal? Or, in the 
perspective of the destroying waters of the deluge, in which sin was 
to die, and in the liberating waters of the Red Sea in which the 
Demon-Pharaoh and his army were to drown? 

Are these mere images? Or shouldn’t we rather say: the sacra- 
ments are efficacious signs of invisible grace that clamor to be 
re-invested with their signative power through reference to Old 
Testament rites. 

Who can give meaning to the sacred unctions of baptism and 
confirmation without referring to the priestly and kingly anointing of 
the high priest Aaron and Solomon — who, after being bathed, were 

‘See Bible and Liturgy, Jean Daniélou, pp. 5-6. 

°See the chapters Louis Bouyer has devoted to this subject in his valuable 


work: Liturgical Piety, University of Notre Dame Press, 1955. 
° Daniélou, op. cit., p. 98. 
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anointed in every part of the body with oil, so that we who have 
been baptized with water may understand that we are “enchrismed” 
with the oil of the Holy Spirit and are priests and kings in a far more 
perfect sense than were Aaron and Solomon. 

And how enigmatic would be the invitation to Christ’s banquet, 
if we had not read in Proverbs the invitation to the banquet of wis- 
dom: “Come, eat and drink . . ._ ,” and the call in Isaias: “You 
who thirst, come, and you who are without money, drink and eat. 
. . .” We have not remembered, perhaps we have never even really 
heard the strange affirmations of Christ, offering the blood of the 
new and definitive alliance, because we have never paid attention 
to the ritual use of blood in the Old Covenant.’ Finally the eschato- 
logical character of the eucharistic banquet will escape us entirely, 
if we have not learned from Luke (22:29) that this banquet is the 
repeated appeal, “until He shall come” of the banquet that Christ 
will serve us in His kingdom. 

Father Daniélou concludes: “If we wish to understand why it 
was in the form of a meal in which bread and wine are shared, that 
Christ instituted the sacrament of His sacrifice, we must refer to 
the allusions to the Old Testament contained in these rites.” ® 

However summary is this review, it should suffice to show that 
the liturgical renaissance cannot achieve its true stature unless it 
draws from Scripture, and that all the paraliturgies, esthetic or 
popular though they be, can only become the fantasies of sterile 
intellectualism or sentimentality, unless they rigorously subject 
themselves to what has been divinely revealed. . . . 


LITURGY IS FOR THE PEOPLE 
It is not superfluous to point out, that the liturgical rebirth has its 
origin neither in schools nor cloisters but in the eminently pastoral 
heart of Pius X who, fifty years ago, restored to the faithful, and 
most significantly to children, the possibility of daily access to the 
altar, reestablishing in this way the integrity of the eucharistic 
liturgy which is the source of all liturgy. 

Since then the popes, and with special insistence Pius XII, have 

7 On this subject see the striking pages by Romano Guardini in Meditations 


before Mass, translated by Elinor C. Briefs: Newman, 1956 . 
® Op. cit., p. 160. 
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proclaimed that the liturgical act is the act of the whole Mystical 
Body, “in the first place of the ministers, but also of the simple faith- 
ful who possess the Holy Spirit,” and he wished that active partici- 
pation be “the duty and honor” of the whole baptised people 
(Mediator Dei). Consequently to make the liturgy the privilege of an 
élite or of a caste set apart by culture or race would be a sacrilegious 
and mortal blow.® 

In fact the present liturgical revival owes its progress to liturgists 
who are keenly conscious of their pastoral responsibility. One of the 
leaders of the Centre de Liturgie Pastorale in Paris has emphatically 
restated this truth. Analysing the causes of the liturgical decline in 
modern times, Pére Louis Bouyer shows that one of the most im- 
portant factors was “the absence of any contact between the people 
and the true liturgical spirit,” “the liturgy ceased to have a hold on 
the people.” That is to say, the liturgy became in their eyes only 
“an obligatory ceremonial, controlling the exterior forms of church 
worship.” 1° 

In this connection a significant anecdote is related about two, 
English bishops who played very different roles in the Reforma- 
tion. “How sad,” said Cranmer, “that the people who fill the nave 
of the church understand nothing that is being celebrated in the 
sanctuary.” “Do not allow yourself to be troubled by that,” Gardiner 
is said to have replied, “It has never occurred to them to understand 
anything.” 

And did not the illustrious Thomassin devote several chapters of \ 
his Treatise on the Divine Office to prove that the faithful can usefully | 
unite themselves to the priest without understanding the prayers, 
and that it is not necessary to know the meaning of sacred Scripture 
when it is read?" A similar teaching is evident in the following | 
quotation from the same author: “Many of the faithful, especially 
religious women who daily recite office, are in no way distracted by 
the liturgy because they do not understand Latin and consequently 
are not concerned about the meaning of the words.” In another place 
Thomassin says: “Little does it matter whether the words are under- 

° With the exception, of course, of the “sacerdotal power” entrusted by 
Jesus Christ and the Church to consecrated ministers. 


” Op. cit., pp. 12, 72, 305, et passim. 
“ Chapters 9, 10, and 14. Cf. Bouyer, op. cit., p. 13. 
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stood or not understood. Christians are religiously persuaded that 
what is incomprehensible in these sacred pages is not for that 
reason any the less adorable, and is perhaps all the more adorable, 
because we are neither worthy nor capable of understanding it.” ” 

To support this opinion, Thomassin cited St. John Chrysostom 
who considered that “it would be impossible for the people or even 
a large part of the faithful ever to attain to an understanding of the 
meaning of vocal prayers and psalms.” And he concluded that “the 
advantage that the people would derive from an understanding of 
the office and the sacred books, were they published in their own 
language, would be minimal.” 

In the light of these quotations, Pascal’s statement is to be under- 
stood; he said: “Many people listen to a sermon just as they listen 
to sung Vespers.” 1* And Goethe observed when he was reading 
Vitruvius: “The style of the book is obscure. . . . Nevertheless I 
am running through it rapidly and it leaves me with noble impres- 
sions. To express my meaning more clearly: I am reading it as I 
would a breviary, for devotion rather than for instruction.” 14 

It will be remembered by what violent struggles France was 
divided when prelates in no way Jansenistic tried to place transla- 
tions of the missal in the hands of the faithful; and with what ana- 
themas Dom Guéranger, the promoter of the liturgical movement 
in the nineteenth century, attacked these translations and said it was 
scandalous and simply “disgusting” that the “lowest servant and 
the most uncouth manual worker” could “read in their own language 
what the priest was saying at the altar.” 15 

The Benedictines of the twentieth century have magnificently re- 
paired the errors of an epoch, whose restorations, on more than one 
point, were according to Pére Bouyer, “the restorations of anti- 
quarians,” with whom he contrasts the realism of the promotors 
of the Belgian liturgical revival, Dom Lambert Beauduin and his 
disciples, “who never lost sight of the people whom they were 

“Chapter 9. In this thought Thomassin follows St. Augustine. Did not 
Claudel write in the same vein when he said that the most beautiful is what 
you do not understand? 

% Pensées, 8. 


“ Travels in Italy, October 22, 1786. 
'® Institutions liturgiques, Il, p. 58; Ill, chapter 4. 
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addressing.” They sought not to keep them in a state of blind acqui- 
escence, but rather to instruct them and to bring them back to their 
paternal heritage, of which they had been defrauded. 


GREATER ACCESS TO THE BIBLE 
“The history of the Roman Mass during the middle ages,” writes 
Pére Bouyer, “is the history of the way it became progressively mis- 
understood by the clergy and by the faithful, and how it began to 
deteriorate through the fault of the medieval liturgists themselves.” 

Now that the treasure has been rediscovered, it is the task of today’s 
liturgists not to make it a class affair. And Pére Bouyer concludes 
that “the first requirement for a liturgical movement that will lead 
to an authentic revival of the Church’s true piety is never to bring 
liturgy back to the people without, at the same time, giving them 
greater access to the Bible.” 

It is precisely “this greater access” that raises delicate but urgent 
problems. The “deadly weight of archeologisms so often rises as an 
insurmountable barrier between reformers and the best intentioned 
propagandists” (p. 312). Is this not the reason why priests who 
want to create a living liturgy with their people, do not wish to impose 
the Bible on the faithful in a way that will not be helpful to them?... 

Recalling the warning of a Protestant minister: “Protestantism’s 
most serious error is the belief that souls can be brought to Jesus 
Christ by putting a Bible in their hands and saying to them: Read!” 
Pére Bouyer asks if Catholics are not beginning “to make the same 
foolish mistake.” To him it seems clear “that Catholics are not 
ready to read this book. How could it be otherwise? Neither secular 
education, nor even religious training has prepared our people to 
read the Bible.” 1® Is it any wonder, therefore, that this “greater 
access” requires much prudence and careful discernment. . . . 

We have observed that there are many references to the Old 
Testament in the Church’s prayer and worship. These references 
have been shamefully neglected. Certain rites and certain texts of 
the liturgy are to be understood only in the light of the Old Testa- 
ment and are part of the Old Testament. 

On the other hand, the whole Christian tradition affirms that the 


** Bible et vie Chrétienne, n. 13, pp. 7-8. 
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veils have been removed, the figures have yielded place to the 
reality, and it is the realized Incarnation and Redemption that 
enlighten the promises. It is certainly permissible and useful that 
subtle exegesis, such as was once the delight of venerable commen- 
tators, seek allusions and images. But it is doubtful whether the two 
blows struck on Mount Horeb which to St. Augustine signified the 
two arms of the cross, vividly illuminate, for us, the mystery of 
Calvary. 

It is not the shadowy profile of my friend in the night that best 
reveals his heart to me, but to look at him, to see his eyes and his 
smile. 

The manna may be introduced in connection with the Eucharist, 
but this should be done just as Christ did it: He taught His Jewish 
hearers that the reference on which they prided themselves can only 
blind them to the true heavenly bread which He was promising. Far 
from being a figure, the manna is an obscure and equivocal antitype. 

Is this not what Christ wishes us to learn from the conversation 
in which He “opened” to the disciples, who had been misled by what 
they had read, the true and shattering meaning of the Scriptures? 

Is this not the method of St. Paul? 

Father Hamman recently recalled “the charming phrase” in which 
Luther declared that the Old Testament was “the cradle in which 
the Messias was born.” 17 Can we not find a better term to describe 
the object of our love and our basic attentions? One may wonder if 
this veneration for the cradle is not part of the archeologism and 
antiquarian restoration of whose sterility we have spoken. 


THE TASK CONFRONTING US 
These preliminary observations have not drawn us away from the 
problem which is our objective. 

We have been warned that the Old Testament is less substantial 
in content and is a difficult book, doubly, triply strange, whose mean- 
ing is hidden and requires learned introductions. No one would dream 
of asking the people of God to embark upon explorations which 
exceed their powers. There is then reason to chart the heights, or 


La Table Ronde, November 1956, p. 63. This whole issue is devoted to the 
Bible. 
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if one prefers, the depths, as well as the torrents, the fords, the fer- 
tile plains or the sands, where only the technically equipped dare 
venture. 

It is obvious that it is in this spirit that one must submit oneself 
to a teacher who is wise, as well as alert. The Church in giving us 
these counsels wished, like a mother, to spare us discouragement 
and disappointment. 

But the experts must not forget that the language and thought 
patterns that they learned in the schools, and which are understood 
by a refined, cultured élite, cannot be assimilated by most of those 
to whom the Gospel message is addressed and to whom the Church 
offers the liturgy. Perhaps there are still some who regret that the 
time has passed when, as Bishop Gardiner said, the Christian people 
were willing to attend liturgical services without even wondering 
about their meaning. It would be better however to see in this blind 
passivity the cause of the collapse of faith which has devastated and 
continues to devastate Christians who had apparently been faithful 
for so long. Far from being disturbed by the desire of Christian 
people today to understand the liturgy, we ought to praise God for 
it. But they must be helped. . . . 

The riches of the psalms can never be sufficiently praised and 
the Church uses them in her daily prayer. But is it always realized 
that an exact transcription of the psalms, made in a desire to be 
literal, could lead to meaningless parrotting rather than to prayerful 
spirit? 

How many good Christians will be left daydreaming when it is 
proposed in poetic Hebrew expressions that they “weep on their 
couch,” or “offer fat holocausts,” or “measure their steps with 
those of hinds,” or “escape from the lion’s jaw” or from “the beasts 
of Basan while the impious open their gullets like yawning sepul- 
chres”; and that to celebrate “the throne of holiness, they should 
play upon the ten-stringed lyre”; and “exult the portals of dawn and 
dusk” ; and that “myrrh and aloes shall flow from their garments” 
provided that “fire girds their loins.” 

Do our “contemporaries” speak, think and sing like this? This 
style is suited to the Hebrews and can be appreciated by Claudel, but 
our people would find it strange on the lips of their parish priests. 
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A cultivated humanist, Julien Green, affirms that “coming to us 
past the barrage of translations, God’s word reaches us with irresisti- 
ble force.” There is another kind of barrage of which this distin- 
guished Hebraist was not thinking. This is the barrage of transla- 
tions that are only transcriptions. It seems that certain forms of 
biblical literature have not avoided this danger. 

































FRUITFUL TENSION 


Pastoral control ensures that the Bible will be given to the people in 

such a way that no true values will be lost and the divine intentions 

will be faithfully realized. The Church, who is the custodian of 

sacred Scripture, does not intend it to remain an object of learned 

/complacency reserved for intellectuals. She wishes it to be given 
to the people to be their food, to strengthen their faith and their 
prayer, to help them on their journey to the Lord. No human word 
can take the place of the divine word in her teaching. And much less 
in her worship. 

Progress in biblical studies in our time means that once again 
God’s word gives supernatural substance to our prayer: without it 
prayer must languish. It opens to the Christian assembly and to 
private prayer sources of living water. 

The biblical and liturgical movements, as we have said, call out 

; to one another. But they must remain in tension: this is the condi- 
tion of their fruitfulness. 

If priests, through their desire to offer the people an over-simpli- 
fied liturgy, were attracted towards something very modern and full 
of concessions to passing fashions, toward a liturgy emptied of the 
substance of the Scriptures, then we would relapse into the de- 
cadence Pére Bouyer describes. Popular piety would easily go astray 
in sentimental and deviating devotions. Inversely, if the biblical 
movement were . . . to propose to the faithful learned explana- 
tions or subtle allegories instead of the substantial word of God, it, 
too, would surrender to the too-human and the food it offered 
would fail to nourish. It would be untrue to its promises and un- 
worthy of the confidence of priest and people. 

Paul Doncoeur, S.J. 


— 


— 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL TRANSLATION 


HEN the pros 


and cons of the use of some vernacular in the liturgy are being discussed, 
the difficulty of understanding (and, therefore, of translating) certain 
of our Latin liturgical forms might profitably be kept in mind. As an 
example of the difficulty, we will examine a few phrases in the collect 
for the feast of the Circumcision: 
Deus, qui salutis aeternae, beatae Mariae virginitate fecunda, 
humano generi praemia praestitisti: tribue, quaesumus; ut ipsam 
pro nobis intercedere sentiamus, per quam meruimus auctorem 
vitae suscipere, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, Filium tuum. 


If there is anything that seems clear from this prayer, it is that we 
can earn our salvation. For the prayer speaks of God bestowing upon us 
salutis aeternae praemia, “the rewards of eternal salvation.” And at the 
end of the prayer our power to merit is so exalted that we seem to have 
merited even the incarnation (meruimus auctorem vitae suscipere). 

Does the prayer really mean what it seems to say? Perhaps not. Re- 
garding the word praemia, Capelle remarks that it means simply the 
benefits of salvation, with no reference to reward or recompense.! With 
regard to the verb meruimus, the same scholar indicates that it means we 
have received a favor from God, not at all that we have merited or been 
found worthy of it. And he goes on to say that the liturgy several times 
uses the same verb in this sense.” 

How then should these phrases be translated? Most English missals 
simply accept the obvious meanings. Salutis aeternae praemia is “rewards 
of eternal salvation” in the St. Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, St. Andrew, 
Marian, Stedman, and almost any other English missal one might 
examine. One translator has emphasized the point by rendering the 
phrase “the prize of eternal salvation.” Another has “price of eternal 
salvation.” 

And the verb meruimus is rendered in most English missals “we have 
merited,” “we have been made worthy,” “we have been found worthy,” 

* Bernard Capelle, Travaux liturgiques (Louvain: Abbaye du Mont César, 
1955), p. 208. The book referred to is a reprinting of numerous articles by 


Abbot Capelle published between 1928 and 1940. The passage to which refer- 
= | es appeared in Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 1929, p. 518. 
Id. 
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or “we have deserved.” Those who have thus translated the verb might 
be hard pressed if asked to explain how we have merited or been deserv- 
ing of the incarnation. 

Of all the English missals examined only one —the new Maryknoll 
missal — takes praemia as meaning something other than a reward. 
“Gift of eternal life” is this new missal’s rendering of salutis aeternae 
praemia. Examination of recent continental missals shows that the 
Maryknoll translators are in good company. The Maredsous missal has 
“la faveur de salut éternel’”’; Missel Biblique, “les biens du salut éternel’”; 
the Hautecombe missal, “les tresors du salut éternel”’; the Feder missal 
simply “le salut éternel”; the Bomm and Schott missals both have “die 
Giiter des ewigen Heiles.” 

The editors of the so-called Knox missal ? were, it seems, the first of 
the English editors to see the less obvious meaning of meruimus . 
suscipere. They have rendered it “we have been privileged to welcome.” 
The Maryknoll translators in their new version have “we were privileged 
to receive.” In the latest edition of the St. Andrew missal “we have been 
made worthy to receive” of all earlier editions has been replaced by “it 
has been granted us to receive.” These editors are in agreement with 
continental translators: the Maredsous missal has “nous avons eu la 
bonheur de recevoir”; Missel Biblique “nous a donne”; the Hautecombe 
missal “nous avons recu”; the Feder missal “nous avons pu recevoir”; 
both the Bomm and the Schott missals have “wir . . . empfangen 
durften.” 4 

Yet most of our popular missals (Stedman, St. Joseph, St. Pius X, 
St. Mary, St. John, Marian, and many others) continue to speak of the 
rewards of eternal salvation and of our meriting, deserving, or being 
worthy of Christ’s coming in the flesh. 

This single example— many others could be given as well 5— is 

*The missal commonly known as the “Knox missal” is not the work of 
Monsignor Knox. Although his version of Scripture was used for the biblical 
passages, all the non-biblical passages were translated by the editors: Rev. 
John B. O’Connell and Mr. H. P. R. Finberg. 

*Older editions of the Schott missal did not have this translation for 
meruimus . . . suscipere. They had “wir gewiirdigt worden . . . zu emp- 
fangen.” 

° Examples of liturgical formulae the meaning of which is somewhat elusive 
include: 
postcommunion of the second Mass of Christmas; 
postcommunion of Thursday after Ash Wednesday; 
collect of Friday after the fourth Sunday of Lent; 
secret of second Sunday after Easter; 
secret of fourth Sunday after Easter; 


secret of second Sunday after Pentecost; 
collect from the common of a Virgin. 
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perhaps of no great importance in itself. But it does serve as an index 
to hundreds of similar instances in which the meaning of liturgical Latin 
is not quite so clear as we are sometimes led to believe it is. For the 
translators and editors of the various English missals that are widely 
used today can be presumed to have an average or above average knowl- 
edge of Latin. Yet on the meaning of this one prayer agreement does 
not exist among translators; some of them, probably most of them, are 
simply wrong about its meaning. 

The question is not one of English style or diction; it is a question of 
the meaning of the Latin. Those, therefore, who feel that there are 
cogent reasons for desiring some vernacular in our liturgy may want to 
hesitate; there is at least a great problem involved in translating our 
liturgical formulae. On the other hand, understanding the dimensions 
of the translation problem would prevent the anti-vernacularists from 
repeating the quite false cliché that Latin is a dead, unchangeable lan- 
guage, of fixed meaning, the vocabulary of which does not develop, and 
in which neologisms do not dull the precision of theological terminology.® 
For the two words, praemia and meruimus, which in the collect for the 
feast of the Circumcision do not mean reward and merit, certainly do 
mean reward and merit in other Latin liturgical formulae. 

John P. O’Connell 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HIS is a brief account of an experi- 
ment which lasted only a few months but which gave such obvious signs 
of success that it would be an injustice to let it fade into oblivion. 

A group of rather self-complacent, car-driving Catholic high school 
seniors was assigned to teach catechism to the children of a tenement 

°In a recent article (American Ecclesiastical Review, 1957, p. 323) Father 
Malachi J. Donnelly has pointed out that the Latin even of the documents of 
the magisterium of the Church is not quite so dead and unchanging a lan- 
guage as is often supposed. And he shows the pitfalls awaiting the translator 
who is unaware of the changing character of Latin. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subcription to WoRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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house on the edge of a nearby parish. This particular tenement was 
literally teeming with newly arrived Puerto Rican migrants; all of whom 
were nominal Catholics. The overworked priests of the parish, who had 
been unable as yet to contact this new group, were most gracious in 
supplying a well-equipped classroom for the instructions. 

At first this assignment seemed almost impossible. The teachers were 
obliged to round up their pupils from nearby parks, street corners and 
alleyways. Then they had to coax them to come to church, teach the 
somewhat bone-dry questions of the penny catechism and return them 
safe and sound to their homes. To the conventional adult teacher this 
assignment would be sheer madness but to these teenagers it was an 
interesting challenge. 

Under the rather anxious direction of the Senior Sodality Moderator, 
the catechists employed a young interpreter, won over the parents and 
even the local hoodlums who joined in an alliance to track down the 
little ones. In less than a week, the pupils started to enjoy this new game 
and the parish meeting room was filled every week-day with a mixture 
of high-pitched, Spanish flavored prayers, supported by the deeper 
toned petitions of the instructors. Before and after class everybody 
would pray together before the Blessed Sacrament. The teenage teachers 
would kneel erect and attentive, while the restless charges would look 
up at their new heroes and, seeing the direction of their gaze, would 
also turn earnestly to the tabernacle. 

Although the permanent value of this three month instruction might 
be questioned, the beneficial effect it had on both the children and their 
young teachers cannot. Within a month, these normally sophisticated, 
fast-operating seniors developed a captivating interest in the fundamen- 
tal worth of religious instruction; a striking consciousness of the need 
for God and affection among the young; and even a practical insight into 
the economic, social and moral problems of the city’s poor. 

This changed attitude was seen in their actions. They organized 
picnics and tours for the children out of their own pockets. They gave 
up their weekend dates or even invited their girls to help teach the chil- 
dren. Frequent Mass and Communion became a pedagogical necessity 
because the teachers found that their charges looked to them for ex- 
ample. 

Through this brief experiment, over fifty children were introduced 
to God, six teachers were influenced to a religious vocation, including 
the Puerto Rican interpreter, and all found a new perspective for respon- 
sibility and maturity. 
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1 ; UR Authors: — Mr. Vincent 
1 Giese is an editor of Fides Publishers and author of The Apostolic Itch. 
— Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., of England, author of Preparing for Easter 
and Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, is fondly remembered in America for 
his several lecture tours; at present he is on a similar assignment in 
Australia. — Last month, in “identifying” three associate editors, we 
mentioned the number of articles they had contributed in the course of 
the years. Rev. Gerald Ellard’s essay in this issue is his fifty-fourth since 
he helped launch Orate Fratres, Vol 1, No. 1, with an essay on “Gregory 
and Pius.” To him, also, our warmest thanks. — Rev. John M. Hayes is 
the editor of Apostolate and chaplain of Mercy High School, Chicago. 
— Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit 
Seminary in Toronto. — Rev. Paul Doncoeur, S.J., one of the pioneers 
of the present-day liturgical renewal in France, lives in Paris and is on 
the editorial board of Maison-Dieu.— Rev. John P. O’Connell is the 
managing editor of The Catholic Press, Inc., of Chicago. — Rev. Fred- 
erick McManus teaches canon law at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., and is the author of Rites of Holy Week. 
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Our cover design. — The patristic tradition, echoed by St. Thomas 
(111,61,2) and the Roman Catechism (II,2,16), views Christ’s baptism 
in the Jordan as the institution of the sacrament of baptism. What hap- 
pened to Christ then may be said to happen at every baptism : the heavens 
: are opened, the Spirit descends upon the baptized, and the voice of the 
4 Father proclaims: “This is My beloved son.” An ancient tradition like- 
wise points out that by descending into the river Christ crushed the head 
of Leviathan or Behemoth, the evil dragon inhabiting the world’s waters 
d (cf. Ps.72:13-14; Is.27:1; 51:9; Job 3:8; 40:16—28; etc.); He rescued 
water from the dominion of Satan and gave it the power of sanctifying. 
- Water — baptism — involves the mystery of death as well as life. 





(- Not every convention can earn the epithet “stimulating” in any real 
sense but the National Convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
d tion (November 24-26 in Chicago) was certainly that and left all the 
g participants hungry for more. The roster of speakers and consultants 
1- should have been a guarantee of this and here the harvest definitely 
fulfilled the promise. The theme itself, “Images of Man in Current 
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Culture,” and such names as Robert E. Fitch, Gustave Weigel, Gregory 
Zilboorg, Abraham Heschel and Vance Packard promised the real thing. 
Certain currents in the meeting will be of interest to WorsHIP’s readers. 

An address by Rabbi Abraham J. Heschel of Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, N.Y., won acclaim from all both as a singularly literate and as a 
profound piece. Speaking of the image of man in the Old Testament 
Rabbi Heschel, after putting aside any definition of man as “an assem- 
blage of portable plumbing,” called attention to the polarity in the Old 
Testament’s concept of man as the image of God yet made of “arid dust, 
both abundant and worthless.” In his critique of current images of man 
Rabbi Heschel said that man has become an idol rather than a symbol (of 
God). Acutely and incisively he pointed out that man has been trying to 
get even with God for driving him out of paradise by building his own 
paradise and driving God out of it. 

Encouraging for all those who may fear for the future of religion in 
America was the continual rejection of “peace-of-mind” religion by 
Protestant and Jewish speakers. All seemed to be well aware of the basic 
perversion of religion implied in making religion a means to lesser ends 
(cf. Edmund Fuller, “Pitchmen in the Pulpit,” Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, March 9, 1957). Dr. Joseph Sittler, Jr., of the University of 
Chicago expressed it for all when, speaking on the last night of the con- 
vention, he said that “the sermon on the mount is not a manual for 
personal integration.” 

A seminar on the home which the present writer attended was a good 
reminder of the basic consonance of liturgical movement objectives with 
human nature, be it Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. In discussing means 
to implement the sacred image of man in the family the participants 
rather naturally turned to what we would call “family liturgy.” Jews, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Congregationalists all felt the need of 
carrying religion into the home somehow if the sacred image of man is 
to prevail. Especially inspiring to a priest was the presence of a Catholic 
layman and several Catholic laywomen who were all articulate on this 
matter. Dr. William Furie, director of the Bureau of Jewish Education, 
Milwaukee, especially insisted that “nothing is too homely to be related 
to God” and this in the home. In doing so he quoted an apposite para- 
graph from the Code of Jewish Law (Vol. I, p. 77): 

“When a men is engaged in business or in manual labor to make gain 
thereby, his intention should likewise not be to accumulate wealth alone, 
but to support his family, to give charity and to raise his children for the 
study of the Torah. The general principle of the foregoing is that it is 
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the duty of a man to well consider his ways and weigh his acts in the 
scales of reason, and when seeing a thing, the performance of which may 
lead to the service of the Creator, he shall perform it; if not, he shall not 
perform it. He who accustoms himself to this will, consequently, worship 
God all his days, even when sitting, rising, walking, doing business, eat- 
ing, drinking, having intercourse, and when doing the necessities of 
ee 


“At least once a year, a ‘block practice’ is held in every block in St. 
Jerome’s parish (Chicago) to practice singing the Mass. Results of this 
are easily perceptible in the great volume of participation by all the 
people in the congregationally sung Mass every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

“In this parish, whose pastor is Monsignor Eugene Mulcahey, the 
program of participation is followed with devout energy, ably assisted 
by Fathers Clark, Hughes, Rosemeyer and Devereaux. 

“On alternate Sundays the proper of the Mass is sung by the men’s 
and boy’s choirs in the chancel led by Fr. Hughes. On the second Sunday 
of each month, at all Masses, all the people recite the appropriate parts. 
On weekdays there is a recited Mass for all youth groups, led by one of 
the priests. On at least one Sunday in each quarter, there is a sermon on 
the Mass at all the Masses.” 

We quote the above from the Pius XII Society Newsletter of Novem- 
ber. In almost every issue this bulletin has similarly encouraging reports 
on Chicago parishes. The large number of Chicago pastors and assistants 
attending the 1957 Liturgical Week was also evidence of pastoral-liturgi- 
cal interest and efforts that are probably not equalled today in any other 
metropolitan area of America. 

The Newsletter is now in its second year of publication, “with the 
approval of Ecclesiastical Authority” (67 West Division, Chicago. Sub- 
scription, $1.00 a year. Editor: Mr. Irwin St. John Tucker). Rev. James 
Killgallon is moderator of the Society, which is composed of laymen 
interested in furthering the ideals of Pope Pius XII’s Mediator Dei. On 
December 7, the Society, together with the Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
sponsored a congregationally sung votive Mass of thanksgiving in down- 
town St. Peter’s Church to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
Holy Father’s encyclical, at which Msgr. Hishen of St. Gall’s preached 
the sermon, and to which all the apostolic groups in the Chicago area 
had been invited. 


The 1957 Liturgical Week with its theme, “Liturgy and Christian 
Formation,” was the inspiration for convening a Liturgy Conference 
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for Sisters at Holy Rosary Parish, Columbus, Ohio, on November 29, 
under the direction of Msgr. H. E. Mattingly, the pastor. A hundred 
nuns, all members of the Sisters of the Third Order of Penance and 
Christian Charity of Stella Niagara, N.Y., represented that community’s 
convents in the diocese of Columbus and in several neighboring dioceses. 
Talks were given on the Mass as the perfect profession of love, on liturgy 
within the Franciscan community, and on the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. A dialogue Mass was celebrated at noon, and chanted Vespers 
and Benediction closed the day’s program. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — Child saying its night prayers: “.. . the 
holy impossibles Peter and Paul ... ” (Fr. Basset in the Catholic 
Herald). 


RESPONSES 


FULL VESTMENTS 


Does the recent decree allowing full vestments mean that we have been 
violating the law during the past few years? 

No, the question of the full vestments had become so clouded and 
confused that the obligation of the “Roman” vestments was very doubt- 
ful. The most prominent authorities differed on the matter, for example, 
Father J. O’Connell of Wales and Monsignor Joachim Nabuco of 
Brazil. No one need be disturbed in conscience over having used full 
vestments prior to the declaration of the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
of August 20, 1957. 

The purpose of the recent decision was obviously to prevent further 
controversy. In substance, it left the whole matter to the judgment of the 
local Ordinaries, since it is a question of liturgical arts which may differ 
according to circumstances and tastes and traditions. 

By this decree the Holy See has indicated no preference among the 
various kinds or styles of full or ancient vestments. It is anxious, how- 
ever, that local Ordinaries should have the greatest concern for “the 
holiness and beauty of divine worship and should not permit any rash 
or unadvised departure from approved discipline concerning the form 
of sacred vestments.” 

In practice, this means that the full vestments currently available from 
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reputable vestment-makers may be used without any special permissions 
from the Holy See. So far as the United States is concerned, most of the 
local Ordinaries leave the matter to the judgment of pastors and chap- 
lains. On the other hand, it should be noted that full and narrow vest- 
ments — whether ample, “gothic,” conical, Roman or French — may 
be unworthy of use at the altar by reason of cheapness of material, 
design, or ornamentation. 


THE INTROIT AS PROCESSIONAL HYMN 


Two questions arise if we use the introit as the processional hymn of 
Mass: (1) Should the Asperges rite be omitted on Sundays? (2) Is it 
permissible to lengthen the introit by adding psalm verses? 

1) In places where there is no obligation to have the Asperges, it 
may well be omitted in favor of using the introit during the solemn 
processional entrance, as the Holy See directs. The Asperges may not be 
omitted, however, in churches where the Asperges rite is obligatory on 
Sundays — even though this means postponing the introit. In this case, 
the introit antiphon should begin as soon as the priest goes to the bench 
to vest for Mass. 

The Sunday Asperges is of obligation in only two instances, according 
to general law: a) in cathedral churches, unless the bishop himself cele- 
brates the solemn Mass on Sundays (Ceremonial of Bishops, 1. Il, c. 
XXXI, n. 3-4); and b) in collegiate churches (S.R.C. 4051, 1). More- 
over, the rite is obligatory in many dioceses before the parish Mass on 
Sundays, by reason of synodal statutes or other legislation of the local 
Ordinaries. 

Father Reinhold mentioned the difficulty involved, in the course of a 
recent article in WorsHIP. He suggested that the sprinkling of the people 
might well be transferred to another occasion, possibly to an evening 
service. This is a satisfactory solution where there is no obligation to have 
the Asperges before the Sunday high Mass or principal parochial Mass. 

On the other hand, perhaps we may hope that the conflict between 
introit and Asperges will be solved ultimately by the Holy See in a 
better way, along the lines of Pontifical Mass. As the bishop enters the 
church before Pontifical Mass, he sprinkles the faithful with blessed 
water, ideally and properly to the accompaniment of the chanted introit ; 
the Asperges antiphon, etc., versicles and prayer are simply omitted. If 
this is adapted to the Sunday solemn or sung Mass by the Holy See, a 
twofold advantage will be secured. For one thing, the introit will be 
sung during the full procession through the church, as the Holy See 
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desires. In addition, the rite of sprinkling the people with blessed water 
will be the initiation to the community’s Sunday Mass, as holy baptism 
is initiation into the Christian life. 

2) Yes, it is permissible (and desirable) to extend the introit by 
adding more verses of the psalm given in the Roman Missal for a par- 
ticular Mass. The practice is particularly suitable when there is a solemn 
procession of celebrant, ministers and servers through the church to the 
altar for Mass; it is surely better than an organ processional or some 
hymn which is perhaps inappropriate for the occasion. 

In practice, it is simple enough to add psalm verses, in this way: 
a) introit antiphon; b) psalm verse given in the missal; c) introit anti- 
phon; d) next verse of psalm; e) introit antiphon; f) next verse of 
psalm; g) introit antiphon. . . . This continue until the celebrant 
reaches the altar, when the doxology (Gloria Patri...) is sung and the 
introit antiphon chanted a final time. Historically speaking, the practice 
is a restoration of the introit to its original form. 

During the past thirty years the extension of the introit as described 
has been introduced in many places in Europe. Approval was given by 
the Holy See on January 29, 1947, “so that the chanting of the introit 
may continue during the entire period while the celebrant goes from 
the sacristy or sacrarium to the altar.” 

In giving this approval in 1947, the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
added the phrase: “provided everything is done in proper order accord- 
ing to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary.” Thus the local Ordinary 
may supervise the practice, either personally or through his music com- 
mission, and make sure that the proper psalm verses are added, etc. 

Lengthening the introit by adding psalm verses would provide a wel- 
come substitute for the overworked responsory Ecce sacerdos magnus 
before Pontifical Mass. This responsory is intended to welcome the 
bishop on occasions other than Mass, at parochial visitations, etc.; the 
proper Mass processional is the introit antiphon and psalm of the day. 

Along similar lines, it is permissible and commendable to add psalm 
verses to the chanted offertory and communion antiphons as explained 
above for the introit. No specific approval or permission from the Holy 
See is required, since motets and chants may be added at will both at 
the offertory and during the distribution of holy Communion. In the 
restored Holy Week Order, this practice was recommended during 
Communion of the Holy Thursday evening Mass. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SOUND INDIVIDUALISM 


To the Editor: —Fr. Greeley’s thoughtful and thought-provoking 
Timely Tract in the November issue might, it seems to me, give the 
casual— or even the fairly attentive— reader the impressions that 
religious individualism in the sense of a “two-way relationship between 
oneself and God” is essentially opposed to the “social worship” that the 
liturgical movement is trying to promote. Surely Fr. Greeley did not 
mean precisely this, and perhaps he might be moved to correct this 
impression in a later Tract. 

For, as Fr. Louis Bouyer, for example, points out very clearly in his 
lectures given at the Notre Dame Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality in 1957 
(published by the Notre Dame University Press), a “religious life” 
without an awareness of a personal relationship between the individual 
and God is along the lines of the old Latin religion of the pagan peasants 
of Latium, involving nothing more than the correct performance of 
certain rites and prayers. But Christian spirituality is “a way of spiritual 
life in which our personal relationship with God is fully acknowledged 
and developed . . . it is aroused and formed by the fact that God has 
spoken to us, and that His living Word has been made flesh amongst 
us... . This holds good of any kind of Christian spirituality that has any 
real title to be so named, whether Catholic or Protestant. . . . But there 
cannot be any really Catholic spirituality without our realizing also the 
presence to us in some way of our fellow-believers in the Church.” 

The ordinary American Catholic’s awareness of a personal relation- 
ship between himself and God is, therefore, precisely the basis of, the 
first step towards the full Christian spirituality that is his rightful heritage, 
the heritage which the present-day liturgical renewal is striving to open 
out and make available to him. We who are attempting to carry out the 
program of this renewal, the program of St. Pius X and the present Pope, 
should never let it seem as if the liturgical renewal had come to destroy 
the individual’s personal prayer, but rather to fulfill it. We should never 
minimize in any way the value of the individual’s relationship to God, 
but rather strive to make it clear in every way (as does the Pope himself 
in all his pronouncements on the liturgy) that this is precisely what the 
liturgical renewal will set free, foster, develop and bring to its full 
flowering in Christ, in the community of the Church. 

But to make this clear is something which, in this country at least, 
the liturgical apostolate has so far failed to do, and this well may be 
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one of the chief reasons for its comparatively slow progress. For any 
Catholic with any degree of “spiritual life” (and especially, perhaps, any 
American Catholic) feels instinctive opposition to the idea of being 
“other-directed,” any more than he can help, by any group pressure or 
any force other than that of Christ and His Holy Spirit. 

But, further, the fact that we Catholics have fallen into a kind of 
Protestant spirituality in our lack of awareness of the community of the 
Church is only one aspect of the real problem that the liturgical aposto- 
late in America has to face. And this problem is the fact that American 
Catholics generally think of their religion not primarily as light, interest, 
vitality, fullness of life even here on earth, but as a means to something 
else: to happiness after death, to avoidance of eternal punishment; but 
also to health, success, insurance against life’s frustrations and failures, 
even as a means to overcoming Communism, making secure the “Ameri- 
can way of life,” etc. 

In the Screwtape Letters, C. S. Lewis has the devil say that as soon as 
he can get any zealous Christian to begin to work for “Christianity-And,” 
his worries about that man’s being an effective force for good are over. 
Is this not the explanation of the lack of effectiveness of Catholics in 
American life generally? 

As Fr. Hofinger points out in The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine, 
since the Reformation (and in great part because of it) when our present 
form of catechetical religious instruction was developed, the practice of 
religion (going to Mass, receiving the sacraments, prayer) began to be 
thought of and taught primarily as the means whereby the individual 
could obtain help to obey the commandments and so achieve the goal of 
his life, eternal salvation, considered as something entirely in the future. 
This shifted the emphasis away from the authentic Christian pattern: 
God’s love for us (oneself and one’s fellow-Christians) revealed and 
given to us in Christ and His redeeming work, given to us here and now 
in the Church in the sacraments, the Mass, holy Scripture, the whole life 
of the Church; and the response He enables us to make to His love, in 
and through Christ, in the Mass, in prayer, in obedience to the com- 
mandments, in Christian living and service of others, communicating in 
grateful joy the light and love we have received. Thus, among other 
unfortunate effects, the prayer of petition came to seem the whole of 
Christian prayer, and since it is quite natural to ask for personal benefits 
and consolations privately, the prayer made with one’s head buried in 
one’s hands in a dark and silent church has come to seem the best and 
most normal kind of prayer, the only kind that truly is prayer. 

This idea of religion as a means obviously fosters all too successfully 
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the wrong aspect of religious individualism, which is simply selfishness, 
ego-centricity. And, again, it plays in all too neatly with our present-day 
American Consumer mentality. Priests and religious are thought of as 
the suppliers of the laity’s spiritual needs, just as doctors and nurses and 
pharmacists supply medical needs, lawyers legal needs, etc. So religion 
has become merely one department of life; the layman who is interested 
in it full-time seems as odd as the hypochondriac who is always thinking 
of his health and reading medical books. And again the Mass and the 
sacraments are not thought of as Christ communicating His truth and 
life to us and drawing us into His life and activity, but rather as mecha- 
nisms set up by Christ to dispense the appropriate graces. And this is not 
so far from the old pagan “magic” idea of religion. 

This attitude, it seems to me, is the real problem that we have hardly 
begun to face, the great obstacle both to active participation in the 
liturgy and to Christian social action. For until we Catholics generally 
realize that the life given us by Christ in the Church is really life, super- 
abounding, vitally interesting life, not one department of a well-managed 
socially adjusted “normal American” existence; that the worship we 
offer together in the Church through and with Christ is the focus, climax, 
and vital force of our whole lives, not simply a duty to be discharged and 
forgotten in-between-times, we are not going to be really or consistently 
interested in taking active part in the Mass or in communicating Christ’s 
truth and love to others and serving them with Christ’s own love. 

Here, precisely, is the enormous importance of the “kerygmatic” 
approach to the teaching of Christian doctrine on every level, in every 
form — an approach which the liturgical movement in this country has 
as yet made far too little of. A great opportunity, perhaps, was let go by 
in the program for the Liturgical Week in Collegeville, in not concen- 
trating everything clearly on the need for this “kerygmatic” orientation 
of all our actual preaching, teaching, writing, to the fundamental pat- 
tern of God’s love of us and gifts to us in Christ, our response to Him in 
Christ, in the Spirit overflowing into the love and service of others. For 
this is the pattern of the liturgy itself. And until it becomes to a far 
greater degree than at present the pattern of all our thinking and acting, 
people will not feel at home in liturgical prayer. 

Our task, then, would seem to be to continue to use every means 
possible to give people access to the “primary and indispensable source” 
of this true Christian spirit, access of mind and heart as well as the 
opportunity to raise their voices. To do so, we need all the resources of 
the modern Scriptural movement, since personally hearing the word of 
God together in the liturgy is one of the most important aspects of true 
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active participation. We need all the resources of the “kerygmatic” 
renewal of teaching and preaching, so that the pattern of our thinking 
about our religion may correspond to the fullness of Christian reality, to 
the pattern of the liturgy. And we need continually to stress the implica- 
tions in daily life and action of this same pattern in Christian living and 
Catholic social action. 

But in doing so, we need to distinguish carefully between the false 
individualism which is essentially unChristian, unliturgical, and leads 
finally to faceless conformism, and the true individualism which is the 
product of Christianity itself: the individual person with his own per- 
sonal relationship to be developed with God, was made by God, to be 
redeemed, developed and perfected as the “new man in Christ,” the true 
self God wants him to be, to make his unique contribution to the work 
of the whole Mystical Body, to the praise of the Father in Christ here 
and in eternity. False individualism is encouraged while true indi- 
vidualism is, as Fr. Greeley said in his Tract, beleaguered on every side 
today, when the norm, the average, the age-group, the social adjustment 
rule in education (see Dorothy Thompson’s excellent article on this 
subject appearing in her column on Nov. 25) and nearly everywhere 
else, are trumpeted as ideals. 

But the great movements in the Church today all tend to foster this 
true Christian individualism and help it to find itself and to come to full 
flowering in the community of the Church and in the selfless service of 
others. If individualism, good and bad, is characteristic of Americans, 
the American liturgical apostolate has a unique opportunity, with the 
aid of other great movements in the Church today, to open out the full 
riches of Christianity to our people and so to help the life of Catholics, 
Catholic life in America, to become the gloriously varied and vital, 
effective and joyful life in Christ that it could and should be. 
Goffstown, N.H. Mary Perkins Ryan 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PROMISED IN CHRIST. Grailville Publications, Loveland, Ohio. 1957. 
Pp. 56. Paper, 35 cents. 

THE CHURCH BLESSES MOTHERHOOD. Grailville Publications, Love- 
land, Ohio. 1957. Pp. 32. Paper, 25 cents. 


Promised in Christ is an attractively printed booklet containing two 
items of importance to all persons contemplating marriage in Christ 
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and in the Church. The first is a solemn engagement ceremony, an 
arrangement worked out by Fr. Philip T. Weller, published in Volume I 
of his translation of the Roman Ritual and reproduced here with per- 
mission. The suggested betrothal procedure, which is gaining wide popu- 
larity and acclaim, is beautiful in its simplicity and moving in its impact 
on loving young hearts. The second is another touching ceremony en- 
titled “Crowning the Bride,” an observance for the eve of a wedding. 
Both ceremonies help young couples to realize that marriage is a holy 
vocation, a state of life which deserves serious and prayerful prepara- 
tion. An excellent list of books and pamphlets which discuss in laymen’s 
language various aspects of married life in the light of its sacramental 
character is a valuable appendix to the booklet. 

The Church Blesses Motherhood contains a Prayer Hour for an 
Expectant Mother, The Blessing of a Mother after Childbirth, and Notes 
on the Sacrament of Baptism. The practices suggested in this booklet 
give a timely emphasis to and recognition of the dignity of motherhood 
and should encourage a rediscovery of the true nature of baptism. 

The Prayer Hour for an Expectant Mother consists in readings from 
the lives of holy women in the Bible and a selection from a modern work 
on women’s role in the world today, interspersed with the recitation of 
appropriate psalms. The Blessing of a Mother after Childbirth is taken 
from the Roman Ritual and arranged for active participation by all who 
attend the sacramental ceremony. The Notes on Baptism are excellent 
practical suggestions on birth announcements, the baptismal rite, bap- 
tismal robe and baptismal candle. 

Both booklets are attractively printed and illustrated on the best grade 
of paper. Both carry the /mprimatur. The text is in English and is 
arranged so that all can take an active, understanding part in these 
beautiful prayers and ceremonies of holy Mother Church. Both booklets 
are highly recommended. The Grail of Loveland, Ohio, has made a 
valuable contribution to true Christian love and marriage. 

St. Gregory’s Seminary Rt. Rev. Robert J. Sherry 
Cincinnati 


THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND. By Peter F. Anson. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York, N.Y. 1957. Pp. 286. Cloth, $4.75. 


It is always pleasant to sit down with a book from whose pages might 
emerge at any moment the names or characterisations of confreres you 
know and admire. There are monks from St. John’s all over the Bahama 
Islands — not nearly enough for all the work — and this book is the 
life story of a man who, while not being a Benedictine himself, con- 
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tributed enormously to the environment in which they and the natives 
live, work and praise God. Monsignor Jerome Hawes, convert, world- 
famous architect in England and Australia, gives up his career to become 
a Franciscan tertiary and a hermit on Cat Island in the Bahamas (the 
scene of some early Anglican churches he built) and ends his days still 
building. But being a hermit does not for him mean absolute seclusion. 
He cannot withhold himself from the people and their needs. He sees to 
their spiritual care, converts, instructs, offers Mass for them. He builds 
their churches and crowns his long life with a magnificant monastery for 
the Benedictine monks. It is a fascinating story. There will undoubtedly 
always be some disagreement about the value of his judgments on art, 
modern architecture, the vernacular and various forms of liturgical 
participation. About one thing there will always be certainty : the beauty 
of his buildings and the gratitude of the people and the monks for his 
contribution to their worship. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. By the Rev. A. M. Avril, O.P. Trans- 
lated by S. O. Palleske. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1957. Pp. 153. Cloth, $2.75. 


Here is a collection of substantial sermons preached over the National 
French Broadcasting System on the meaning of Advent, Christmas, and 
Epiphany, with the Sundays following. Taking into account correct 
theological understanding of the Church year (especially its rich scrip- 
tural background), its meaning for us living in the present but with 
necessary eschatological spectacles always within reach, its sense of 
mystery combined with practicality, the book is a very worthwhile addi- 
tion to our growing literature on the Church year. If it is too late to buy 
it for Christmas this year — it did not arrive in time for earlier review- 
ing — it has wonderful sermons on the Circumcision, Epiphany and the 
Six Sundays after Epiphany. So buy it now, and then next autumn 
you'll be glad you did your 1958 Christmas shopping early. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


LITURGISCHE ERNEUERUNG IN DER WELTMISSION (The Liturgical 
Renewal in the Missions). By Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S.J., and Rev. Joseph 
Kellner, S.J. Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck. 1957. Pp. 414.* 

The very title of this book should serve to remind us Americans that 
ours is by no means the only field of liturgical endeavor. Indeed, our 
problems seen in the light of the missions are both overshadowed and 
illumined. Overshadowed in the sense that the physical difficulties facing 


* An English edition is in preparation. 
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the missionary are far removed from the average Sunday Mass in one of 
our parish churches. Illumined in that by seeing the solutions which 
these learned missionaries have proposed, we may acquire an even 
firmer grasp of some of the fundamentals of liturgical science and at the 
same time realize more fully their pastoral possibilities. There are many 
suggestions in this book which might well be employed in missionary 
dioceses in the U.S. 

To choose but one example, Fr. Hofinger, who needs no introduction 
to readers of WoRsHIP, provides some fascinating matter on services 
conducted without a priest. His articles include information on the 
proper form of such services as well as on the manner in which they 
might be carried out on Sundays, etc. Father Kellner then poses six con- 
crete examples of such services for ordinary use as well as for Christmas, 
Holy Week, etc. These are indeed timely suggestions for areas where it 
is impossible to have Mass every Sunday. 

It goes without saving that the underlying reasons for a liturgical re- 
newal in the missions are clearly set forth. “Indeed,” says Fr. Hofinger, 
“the Chinese Catholic (one might substitute, the U.S. Negro) must not 
first give up his Chinese character to be a full-fledged Catholic; it is as 
a Chinese that he steeps himself in the faith ; he reacts to Christian revela- 
tion as a Chinese . . . isn’t the same true of Christian worship?” The 
Chinese, he goes on to say, must not worship “merely as a cell of the 
Roman Mother Church, but as ‘the Church in China.’ ” Each must make 
his own contribution — just as the Magi did in their way at Christ’s 
birth. This is but one of the many interesting questions treated in this 
book. 

Finally, in his foreword to the book, Fr. Jungmann makes the follow- 
ing observation: “The reader will find himself convinced that it is no 
otherworldly idealism which has guided the authors’ pens. Indeed they 
have presented a down-to-earth consideration of the truths facing us in 
this decisive hour, and have done so in a way which shows the awareness 
of a grave responsibility toward the work to be done for God’s kingdom.” 
Innsbruck, Austria Charles K. Riepe 
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